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NE WS OF THE WERK. 


Wrrnovr question, the most momentous subject discussed in Par- 
liament this week has been the Bishop of London's Ecclesiastical 
Appeals Bill. The Bishop proposed to supply a want sensibly felt 
in the late Gorham case—that of some competent authority to de- 
clare what ‘s the doctrine of the Church of England; but he 
depreeated the notion that his bill was suggested by that measure : 
he has had its main object in view for three years. He would 
have obliged the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, in eccle- 
siastical appeals, to refer any question of religious doctrine to the 
whole body of Bishops, for that purpose convened by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or his 'ocum tenens ; the Judicial Committee 
being bound to “report” the declaration of the Bishops to the 


Sovereign. The second reading was meee by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, with a variety of pleas,—that it was a 


“ dangerous ” and “ alarming ” innovation; that it would re- 
flect on the judgment recently delivered by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council in the Gorham case; that it would 
encroach on the Royal prerogative; that it would alter the 
“ comprehensive” character imputed to the Church of England at 
the Reformation, &e. The Marquis seemed to select, with careful 
fidelity, precisely those objections which do xof apply to the Bishop 
of London’s bill. As to the comprehensiveness, for example, it 
was manifestly neither an object nor an effect of the Reformation : 
that change proposed to continue the Apostolical suecession ex- 
a of Romish errors; a process which added Roman Catho- 
ies to the number of schismatics. The bill does not touch the 
Royal prerogative. But it does vest a power in the Bishops of 
which the publie is very jealous. Moreover, on the whole, the 
public, not refining over much, is rather glad of the Gorham de- 
cision, and will mainly side with Lord Lansdowne’s objections. 
So the adverse vote of 84 to 51 is final for the present. Lord 
Lansdowne’s suggestion, moditied by Lord Brougham, to make it 
a matter of regular appointment that some Bishops shall sit with 
the Judicial Committee as assessors in he art se cases, purports 
to supply the same want that the Bishop would have done, in a 
safer way: if Lord Lansdowne carry out his implied promise, time 
will show whether it will be effective in restoring stability to the 
doctrine and constitution of the Established Church. 

The Metropolitan Interments Bill makes progress in spite of the 
obstacles that assail it: on Thursday it reached the 33d clause in 
Committee, unmutilated; and if it go on as it promises, Govern- 
ment will r sally achieve a great practical reform—tirst of a great 
series. 

Mr. Fox’s Education Bill has been rediseussed, on the adjourned 
debate, and thrown out on the second reading, by 287 to 58. The 
mover had offered to modify its compulsory character ; but the 
measure must be considered as shelved for the present. One ob- 
jection, that it was proposed to extend to the whole country a plan 
not yet tried, might suggest a new form for the bill of next ses- 
sion,—merely to establish such a system as that contemplated by 
the Lancashire Public School Association in Lancashire or some 
part thereof, or in some district or districts already anxious to re- 
ceive the plan. The limitation might be even yet more strict. 

The report of the Committee of the Factories Bill afforded the 
opportunity for another discussion on the Government compro- 
mise, and raised the question of Lord Ashley’s position. The mode 
of limiting the hours of labour adopted by Government is simpler 
than that in the original Ten-hours Bill; but the encroachment of 
two hours per week on behalf of the masters looks mean, and is 
hardly worth the odium which it creates. We do not share in the 
belicf that Lord Ashley is a traitor to the Short Time party, whom 
he will not support in the ery of “no surrender”: we believe the 
secret of his conduct to be, that he has no strong personal deference 
for any party, especially when its members are of inferior social 

{Latest Epirion.] 





rank; that he is not disinclined to the prevalent fashion of 
compromises ; and that he is sincerely desirous to preserve the 
substance of the Ten-hours Act. P 

The bill for restoring the expiring county constituency of Ire- 
land and fortifying the feeble borough constituency, has passed the 
second reading in the House of Lords, with a threat hen Lord 
Stanley, that if he cannot “amend” it to his satisfaction in Com- 
mittee, he will try to throw it out on the third reading. The Pro- 
tectionist or Tory party, like every party without a policy, is so 


| declining in strength that the threat is not likely to cause very 


serious alarm. 

The final consideration of the Greek question, in the Upper 
House, has been postponed a second time, in deference to the re- 
quest of Lord Lansdowne, urged with more than usual impor- 
tunity. The President of the Council thinks that the dispute may 
be amicably settled, and that public discussion would impede the 
settlement. Meanwhile, Lord Palmerston has divulged to the 
House of Commons, a fact long inferred, that the intervention on 
behalf of private claims against foreign courts is governed by no 
general principle, but only by the specialties of each particular 
case. The confession accounts for the previously unaccountable 
fact, that Lord Palmerston selects for intervention the very worst 
eases, in a manner which may thus be literally called wnprincipled. 





Prince Albert has come out in the University affair with cha- 
racteristic moderation and tact; and other letter-writers have ap- 
peared in public print this week. Lord Brougham has evinced his 
usual dislike to be inactive in any stir, and has composed an ela- 
borate Broughamist version of the Duke of Wellington's manifesto 
against inquiry. If any have been impressed with Lord Brough- 
am's casuistic difficulties, they may get themselves cured by seek- 
ing out the letter of “ Oxoniensis” in the Times of Thursday, 


| wherein the broad reasons fo” inquiry are excellently set forth. The 











Prince Chancellor does not profess to argue, neither does he dictate ; 
but his letter adumbrates disclosures and indicates advice. It ap- 
pears, as we surmised, that the step was one of Lord John’s spontane- 
ous sallies, for the Royal Chancellor had heard nothing of it. It ap- 
pears also that the Government makes no surrender; so that the 
inquiry will go forward, whether the Universities like it or not. 
And, in a spirit with which we have concurred by anticipation, 
Prince Albert recommends the authorities of his own University 
of Cambridge, not to mect the inquiry with opposition, “ but 
rather to take it as an expression, on the part of the Crown and 
Parliament, of a natural desire to be accurately informed” upon 
the present state of institutions so important to the nation—to 
justify friends and disappoint enemies, by preventing the evidence, 
which sil] be taken, from being pono Bravo, Prinee Albert! 

Lord John Russell has been engaged in single combat with Mr. 
G. M. Reynolds, at the annual meeting of the Society for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Poor. It was a combat with the 
weapons of public-mecting forms. Mr. Reynolds desired to assert 
some more popular view ; but he was not a member of the as- 
sociation, and was not allowed to speak. Both combatants did 
themselves credit. Lord John displayed calmness, and smiled ; 
Mr. Reynolds drew forth a green silk purse, and eke a guinea—of 
course, “not out of ostentation of riches,” but only to become a 
member by purchase. That m/ght enable him, Lord John said, to 
speak—nert time! This was “a settler,” and Reynolds retreated. 

If his mission was fruitless, much more so was that of the three 
thousand persons who assembled at Liverpool—from all quarters, 
including the three United Kingdoms, from all “ interests” that 
specially claim protection. It was a great meeting, and was ex- 
pected to make an imposing display: but the three thousand as- 
semble to hear nothing new, nor does the meeting appear to give 
any new strength to “the cause.” 





The only foreign news of interest is limited to Cuba. It seems 
that a great expedition of Anglo-Saxon Volunteers, some eight or 
ten thousand strong, has sect out from the United States, to ren- 
dezyous at the small island of Pines, near Cuba, under General 
Quitman, an officer of the Mexican war, to join General Lopez, an 
insurgent conspirator, who has been plotting the invasion of Cuba 
for some time. The Washington Government had ordered 
vessels to go in pursuit of the invading transports ; but_pro- 
bably the vessels were for the most part beyond pursuit. Mean- 
while, General Lopez had landed at Cardetias with 500 men, and had 
taken a small town. In the island of Cuba, the Spanish have a 
garrison of some 15,000 troops, and a respectable flotilla; the 
Governor was preparing for a prompt and sturdy resistance, and 
it was likely to be supported by the main body of plan ers. Would 
the slaves make a San Domingo of Spanish Cuba, for the sake of 
admitting the Anglo-Saxon slave-dealers?—-that had become a 
momentous question. 
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Debates ant Proceedings in Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovst or Lorps. Monday, Jeane 3. Lord Brougham’s Bankruptey Act Amend- 
ment Bill; postponed till next session—Keelesiastical Appeals ; the Bishop of Len- 
don’s Bill, second reading negatived, by 84 te 51. 

Tuesday, June 4. Sunday Trading Bill, report agreed to. 

Thursday, June 6. Fees (Court of Common Pleas) Bill, and Sunday Fairs Pre- 
vention Bill, read a third time and passed—Greece: Lord Stanley's Motion post- 
oned— Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill; second reading debated and carried. 
Friday, June 7. Navy Prize Balance Bill, and Administration of Criminal Justice 

Bill, read a third time and passed—Piratical Expedition to Cuba. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, June3. Metropolitan Interments Bill; Motion to 
go into Committee carried by 159 to 57; Bill debated in Committee— Court of Prero- 
gative (Ireland) Bill, Select Committee nominated, 

Tuesday, June 4. British Subjects in Foreign Countries; Questions by Mr. 
Baillie, with Answers by Lord Palmerston—lIrish Poor-law ; Mr. French’s Resolu- 
tions negatived—Tenements Recovery (Ireland) Bill, thrown out on second reading 
—Process and Practice (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, June 5. Sitting in the New House—Seeular Education; adjourned 
debate on the second reading of Mr. Fox’s Bill concluded; Bill thrown out, by 287 
to 58— Weights and Measures Bill, considered in Committee, and reported. 

Thursday, June 6. Factories Bill considered in Committee; Mr. Elliot’s Relay 
Amendment negatived; Bill reported— Metrepolitan Interments Bill, considered in 
Committee; progress reported— Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, read a third 
time, amended, and passed—General Board of Health Bill, read a second time 
Population Bill, for a Census in 1851, read a first time. 

Priday, June 7. Morning sitting in the New House—Drainage and Improvement 
of Land Advances Bill, considered in Committee. Evening sitting in the Old 
House— National Gallery and Pictures; the Royal Academy— Great Seal in Com- 
mission—Piratical Expedition to Cuba—Bishop of Llandatl; his Non-residence ex- 
plained Metropolitan Interments Bill, forwarded in Committee — Medical Assistance 
in Accidents on Railways ; Bill to be brought in by Mr, Newdegate. 


TIME- TABLE, 
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SprrirvaL JURISDICTION OF THE QUEEN IN CouNctt. 

In moving the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Appeal Bill, the 
Bishop of Lonxpon began by a very earnest expression of his opinion that 
it is impossible to overrate the important issues dependent on the adoption 
or rejection of this measure ; involving not only the present peace but the 
future integrity of the Church of England, and he might even add, the 
tranquillity of the empire itself. 

The necessity for some modification in the principles on which ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals of appeal are founded has long been seen. In 1847, he intro- 
duced a bill to regulate criminal proceedings against clergymen, which would 
in point of fact have created a new ecclesiastical court: that bill was rein- 
troduced; as amended in Select Committee, in 1848 and 1849; and at last he 
brought it under the consideration of his reverend brethren in full assembly : 
out of the twenty-seven Bishops of England and Wales, twenty-five were 
present; and though they differed on details of the bill, they were unani- 
mous as to the propriety of presenting it to the House. 

It is objected that the bill interferes with the Sovercign’s supremacy; an 
element of the greatest advantage as a safeguard against foreign supremacy 
and spiritual despotism. But the Royal supremacy must be exercised by 
legal and constitutional tribunals: it must be exercised, says the preamble 
of the 24th Henry VILL, ‘ in eauses spiritual by judges of the spirituality, 
and in causes temporal by the temporal judges.” Whatever court is held under 
the authority of the Royal supremacy eannot be considered as infringing on it. 
When matters of fact and clear enunciation of the law are alone concerned, the 

resent constitution of the Judicial Committee leaves nothing to be desired ; 
ut when faith and doctrine are in question, that court is not competent 
according to the original constitution of the Church. He could conceive 
questions so new that members of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
would not even understood the terms in which they were couched, whilst a 
Prelate of the Chureh would consider them as the mere alphabet of his theo- 
logy. It is impossible for an ecclesiastical tribunal to give a decision on any 
point of doctrine without materially affecting the doctrine itself 
sion of such decisions, by a tribunal including members very ignorant of 
divinity, careless of such matters, or even unsound, would affect the stability 
of the Church both as a teacher of truth and as a national institution. It 
is the principle of our constitution, from the earliest to the present time, 
that such cases should be left not only to eeclesiastical but to spiritual judges ; 
that “it doth not appertain to the King’s Court to determine schisms or 
heresies,’ but that * the King’s Court is to consult with divines to know 
whether it be schism or not.’ When the Court of Chancery starts a point 
of common law, it seeks from the Courts of Common Law to know what the 
common law is; when a point of foreign law is raised, our courts deal with 
it as a matter of science, to be proved like other matters of faet, by the tes- 
timony of witnesses practically conversant with the subject; when the Court 
of Admiralty has to decide by the rules of nautieal science, it ealls in the 
assistance of some of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, and by their 
opinion decides. In the Established Church of Scotland, the final decision 
of all questions of false doctrine is left with those courts which that 
Chureh considers competent to decide those questions. That is exactly the 
principle it is desired to introduce in the bill. Opponents object, that it is 
proposed to make a new legislative body, with power to frame new doctrine 
no power will be given to the new court not possessed by the old—if it were 
otherwise, sure ly the Bishops would be not less « ompetent to exere ise such a 
power than the present court. They object that a certain number—fourteen or 
tifteen—should determine the fitness of any man to hold office in the Church 
but already every Bishop has the power, not questioned, to prevent any per- 
son entering the ministry of the Church at all, at his ordination. A division 
of opinion among the Bishops would doubtless be a diftieulty : that point 
might be considered in Committee. Dr. Blomfield protested against any in- 
ference which might be drawn from his reliance on law and usage, that he 
meant to put out of view the fundamental and vital principle of the 
question, the indefeasible inherent right of the Bishops of the Chureh 
of England to determine finally all questions of doctrine. Speaking 
with unusual solemnity of tone and manner, and compelled by his emotion to 
pause for a few moments, he concluded with the utterance of a devout as- 
yiration that He who of old committed to the Chureh the sacred deposit of 
dis truth, might guide them to a right conclusion. (** Jlear, hear!” 
all sides of the House.) 

The Marquis of Lanspownr felt it right to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of stating the alarm which he in common with the rest of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt at this most important and most perilous measure. 

He objected, at the present moment, to any legislation at all on this sub- 
ject; because, under the cireumstances, it would be impossible to alter in 


a suCcCCS- 
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| haste the tribunal which has given a certain sentence, without its being 


practically an imputation on that tribunal, and a manifestation of censure 
upon it on aceount of that decision. But the particular measure is objec. 


| tionable in the strongest degree, as striking a blow at the Queen’s preroga- 


tive. It introdvees a tribunal the decisions of which are, for the {first time 
in this country, to be, in the language of the bill, “* binding and conclusive ” 
on her Majesty’s opinions; and it therefore takes from her Majesty that 
which from the earliest to the present time has been deemed the essential 
prerogative of the Crown, the government of the Church,—the power of 
controlling decisions in ecclesiastical cases, of pronoun ing upon such 
causes through persons whom it thinks fit to employ, and of setting 
aside the decisions of those persons. On a former occasion he had 
stated, that he has no objection to the revival of Convocation ; byt 
well does he remember the emphatic words of one of the most ej. 
nent statesmen of modern times, who, admitting that the powers of 
Convocation are still existent and only dormant, observed, that those who 
evoke those powers may find that they have conjured up a spirit that would 
dare to defy them. If he should advise that step, he would not exclude the 
inferior clergy. But he doubted whether such a step would contribute to 
peace. In like manner, did their Lordships believe, that when all the seat. 
tered winds of doctrine unfortunately prevailing now in this country should 
be driven within the walls oceupied by this new body, harmony and peacg 

would be produced either within the precincts of the tribunal or renerally 
without its walls? If, unfortunately, it became notorious that a bare ma- 
jority of the thirty-two Bishops entertained a particular doctrinal view, and 
the minority—including the two Archbishops, and perhaps those Prelates be- 
lieved to possess the greatest amount of learning and information on the 
subject—held the opposite opimon, would fhat give stability to the 

decision? Would the Lower House of Convoeation, altogether excluded 
from the deliberation, abandon their views for the sake of harmony 

with such a decision? Make points of doctrine depend on the decision of a 
bare majority of the Bishops, and the ferment in the public mind, so far 
from being appeased, would simply resolve itself into the form of agitated 
speculation as to the time when other Bishops should come with different 

opinions: in such a state of things, the question, on appointing a Bishop, 

would not be, is he good, wise, pious >—but is he for, or against, the last de- 

cree of the Bishops * On the question lately agitated, looking to the declara- 

tions of our ancestors, the statements of eminent divines, the Articles of the 

Church, and the opinions of the best writers on those Articles, he thought it 
had been the wise intention of the founders of the Church to leave a certain 
latitude ; and he thought that any attempt to go back from that policy would 
be an incitement to dissension. 

In fine, however, he had no objection to make a concession, though not 
prepared to legislate : for the purpose of showing the public that these ques- 
tions should not be determined without the great authorities of the Church 
being fully heard, it should not be left for the Crown, or the President of the 
Council, as in the late case, merely to invite the attendance of Prelates, but 
that every Bishop should be de jure a member of the tribunal, and that any 
member of the Council not a member of the Church of England should not 
sit in such cases. 

Lord Brovenam admitted, that in such a state of public ferment— 
when it is too true there is a great schism and a wide breach in the Church 
—to make any constitutional change in the Judicial Committee, is a course 
of so much jeopardy, that Lord Lansdowne’s arguments against it are ir- 
resistible. But cannot the difficulties which environ the bill be avoided? 

Ile was of opinion, that for the purpose of * informing the conscicuce” of 
the Court, there ought to be acommittee of well-qualitied Prelates, say three 
in number, who should report their opinions; those opinions, however, not 
to be binding: that Committee might be appointed by the Crown, or by Par- 
liament, or by the Judicial Committee itself—just as the Chancellor now 
chooses what Court shall inform him about the common law. That no mem- 
ber of the Court should decide unless he is a member of the Established 
Chureh, is a principle the propriety of which is very doubtful, inasmuch as 
fitness ought not to depend so much on orthodoxy as on being accustomed 
and able to deal with evidence. As to the plans of reviving Convocation, 
they are all most perilous, as undoubtedly leading to schisms without end. 

The Bishop of Sv. Davin’s abandoned with very great pain, and after 
mature consideration, the sanguine hope he had entertained of being able 
to support the bill. 

If he had been able to support the bill, he could not have concurred in 
the doctrine stated out of doors, and even heard that evening, that there 
resides in the body of Bishops in their official character any peculiar and 
exclusive prerogative, or even any pre eminent or transcendant quatitic ation, 
to render them the only proper judges upon questions of doctrine arising in 
the Church. He should have thought the Court of Appeal improved by 
associating with the Prelates a certain number of members drawn not only 
from the other orders of the Church but also from the laity. But he ob- 
jected to the bill as rendering the opinion of the assembled Bishops binding 
on the members of the Privy Council, not merely as Privy Councillors but 
as Churchmen. And he must take the bill in connexion with existing eir- 
cumstances. What party in the Church is it likely to conciliate > Certainly 
not that large and powerful party who consider the late decision a great bless- 
ing, and the means of averting a serious evil from the Church ; but a party who, 
if they approve of that decision, do so only from regarding it as a stepping- 
stone to something beyond. If there be a party, as there is too good reason 
to suspect, who consider that the euthanasia of the Church of England would 
be to merge in the Church of Rome, they will be most glad to se« eliminated 
those members who view disruption as an evil; for then there will be but a 
feeble obstacle opposed to what they look for beyond. * Divide et impera 
continues to be a Roman maxim; he feared it is fast becoming English also. 
This measure would fatally lead to that end, by rendering almost in vitable 
w fatal division in the great body of the Episcopate 

Lord RepespaLRr, supporting the bill, declared himself convinces d that 
many of the recent appointments to the Episcopate have been made with 
a view of showing the subserviency of the Church to the Stat: Cer- 
tainly, persons had been forced upon the Church who ought never to have 
found a place there; and he believed nothing was more likely than the 
appointment of Mr. Gorham to the Prelacy. 

Lord STANLEY acceded to the suggestion thrown out that the Bishops 
be placed on the same footing in regard to spiritual doctrine with that 
or cupied by the Judges of the land as to law, when they are called on to 
advise their Lordships on the interpretation of the law. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, that advice is acted on; and, no doubt, as often 
would the Judicial Committee be guided by the opinion of the Bish- 
ops. For himself, he belonged to no party in the Church ; and he 
agreed with Lord Lansdowne, that it is undesirable to see brought to a 
determination, for purposes of exclusion by one side or other, poits 
which our ancestors wisely left with a certain latitude. 

The Earl of Haxrowsy thought it difficult for theologians to be good 
interpreters : he would leave things as they are. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp supported the bill in a tone of earnest and 
warning persuasion, 
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He had heard with a feeling of the deepest pain the observations of one 
of his brethren, _ Bishop of St. David’s,] which seemed to imply that 
there is no such thing as truth, but that truth is what every man _troweth, 
man has a right to say that another man is wrong: this seemed 
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to cast away 
impressed upon 








him when he was set apart to be one of the governors of the 
Church and one of the trustees of her doctrines. For himself, he be- 
to no extreme party, and never had done so; but he could assure 

their Lordships, that if they refused to give a second reading to this 
pill, they would alienate from the Chureh of England hearts without 
whose affection that Chureh would be weakened and emasculated. Re- 

ferring to the fatal schism brought j 

them to beware of rending England by such a separation. He al- 

most feared there was here and there a desire to establish in England a 

Free Episeopal Chureh : he could sy mpathize with no such feeling—he 

would still counsel those in whose way their Lordships’ vote might throw 

temptation, to “be patient, be firm, and truth will still prevail.” But the 
rejection of the measure might tend to suc h a disseverance ; and would 
drive from the Church, which is one of the chiefest among unnumbered 
blessings enjoyed by this happy land, the men of tender conscience and of 
loving spirit, while it would keep in her the men who value only the rank 
that attends her offices and the position in society which her ministers possess. 

The Earl of CartisLe would regret that rejection of the bill should 
shake off any ornaments of the Church, but must express the opinion that 
gems so lightly shaken off must be but loosely set in the Church's gar- 
ment. 

If the Church of England be content to remain in the position she inherits 
—betray no symptoms of aggression, no grasping at new powers—her condi- 
tion is one of immense actual power and rapidly-increasing influence ; “ in 
quietness and in contiden e shall be her strength for ever’’: but if she give 
rise to well-founded suspicions of an intention to encroach on the functions 
and attributes of the other constituted powers of the State—if she seek pe- 
cuniary resources from the national funds, assume privileges and preferences 
not clearly her own, grasp at power which the law does not give—those pri- 
yileges will become her impotence and that power her failure. 

The Duke of Camprince briefly declared himself obliged, on conscien- 
tious and religious grounds, to give the bill his support, though he voted 
with reluctance against the Government. 

The other speakers were Lord Campre.t and the Earl of Curcirster 
against the bill; in its favour, Lord Lyrrerron, with the Bishop of Lon- 
pon in reply. 

On a division, the Ministerial amendment was carried, by 84 to 51; 
so the bill was thrown out. 

Srevtar Epvcatton. 

The debate on the second reading of Mr. Fox's Education Bill, adjourned 
from the 17th of April, was resumed by Mr. Ansrry, with replies to many 
of the objections : he supported the principle of the bill, without pledging 
himself to all the details. Mr. Dre uonp followed, with an admission 
that Mr. Fox had received hard measure from both sides of the House, in 
the general confusion of his aims to afford an improved secular “ instruc- 
tion,” with the aims of others which he does not countenance, to with- 
draw the religious element from “ education.” 

He went into a religio-metaphysical train of disquisition on the terms 
“instruction "’-—what you put into a man, and “ education’’—what you 
draw out of him, with an ultimate bearing against the bill. All instruction 
may be divided into two classes—the historical, and the seientifie ; you can 
give no other. The tendency of science is to make sceptics: every anatomi- 
cal professor tells his pupils to look himself for the muscles, tendons, arteries, 
veins, nerves, and take nothing whatever on trust ; so with chemistry, and 
all those matters. But in the historical, all is to be taken on trust : we may 
investigate testimony, but we cannot review the facts of the past, or discover 
fresh facts there. Learning, after all, is a luxury, which does not make a 
man’s happiness, though it may increase his irritability and self-sufficiency ; 
nor increase his morals—there is no connexion between intellectual power 
and moral improvement It is in the latter that education is concerned—in 
the drawing forth the good and the non-drawing forth that which is evil; a 
work for the parents when the child is young, and afterwards for the Church 
But day by day they were destroying the Church, and substituting the theory 
of universal instruction for its doctrinal teaching. It is the love of the mo- 
ther, and not the learning of the mother, that educates and nourishes th: 
child; and it has been the pastorship and the love of the Church, and not its 
theology or its teaching, that have ever benefited or made a religious com- 
munity. They must have the power of the Church to convey the faculty of 
doing that which is right, or they would have gained nothing at all 

Mr. Pace Woop reviewed the history of education, to show the priority 
of the Church in the cause 

Commencing with the foundation of Winchester School by William of 
Wykeham, in 1393, he went with much historie detail through the times, 
troublous and unfortunate for education, of the Reformation, when th 
Church with dittic ulty saved from the grasp of the Court nobles some endow- 
ments for religious and intellectual education ; the times of revival, when 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, and Fowler—with Baxter the Noncon- 
formist, to whom a bish¢ pric was offered founded a society to teach the 

wor children in Wales, and when the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
edge was formed, out of which a century later grew the National Society ; 
and then the modern times when the National Society, taught by the suecess 
of Dr. Bell and his successor Lancaster, extended its machinery to the 
present proportions, which embrace more than twenty thousand schools and 
nearly « million of scholar From this vindication of what the Church has 
already done, he drew the consequence that she is worthy to retain her trust 

Mr. Mitxer Grnson effectivi ly referred, in favour of the bill, to the 
anomalous position of Lancashire, under recent legislation respecting th 
industry in factories, where flax, cotton, silk, and wool are wrought. 

No child may gain his bread in any of these factories unless he attends a 
school; but no ste p is taken to provide a school. Surely the State is bound 
to enable the child to fulfil its behest; and surely, if there be any meaning 
in the phrase * religious freedom,’ it should do that by providing an un- 
sectarian school. He could not go the length of his friend and empower the 
Privy Council to order rates to be made: but he would give the rate payers 
the power to tax themselves, P operty ought to contribute its full share to 
the edu ition of the young Although public opinion may not now be ripe 
for the Government ¢ tking up the matter, there are symptoms not to be mis- 
taken that such a step would mect with public approbation 

Mr. Napier replied to an argument founded by Mr. Fox on the analogy 
of the Poor-law, by drawing out an extreme spiritual consequence. 

It is said—* You provide food for the body, and upon the same principle 
you are bound to provide food for the mind.”* He would not deny either of 
these two oblig itions, but would add an analogous third one—* You must not 
leave the soul to starve.” It is said that no religious teaching ought to be 
given which the parents do not approve of: he took a different view, and 
thought that if a child be so circumstanced that the parents are unable or 
unwilling to perform towards it that duty which all acknowledge ought to be 
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| performed, the State is called upon to step in and give its assistance to the 
| education of that child : but is it not the duty, then, of the State to give such 
an education as a Christian Parliament ought to give? The authority of 
Parliament to educate children is derived from God; and we know that the 
Queen, by her Lord Chancellor, has the power, which is sometimes ex- 
ercised, of taking from the control of their parents children who are in 
danger of being improperly brought up: is that done for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the education which the children have been improperly receiving ? 
No, but to take eare that the children are educated on Christian principles, 
It is sometimes urged that they who made the law should see that the people 
know the law: but how can they do so if they are not educated? But it is 
the principle of our law, that that which is contrary to the law of God 
the people are not bound to obey. Surely, then, we ought to take care that 
every child should be made acquainted with the revealed law of Ged. 

In summing up the debate, Mr. Fox recalled some of the statisties with 
which he fortitied his original assertion, that after all, education is de- 
plorably deficient, and inferior, in this country. 

And we have to combine with that the very startling fact, that crime is 
most abundant in that class which is just above the one destitute of all in- 
struction whatever. There is no other solution for this than that the children 
“religiously educated,” having had that species of instruction properly so 
ealled, have had no other; so that the theological doctrines imparted to them, 
being unaccompanied with any expansion of their faeulties, have taken no 
root and borne no harvest. We have not borne in mind the language of one 
of those beautiful parables which ought ever to be in our remembrance : we 
have sown our seed on stony ground, where there was no intellectual soil for 
its reception and growth He ventured to restate, what Lord John Russell 
had rebuked him for stating as his apprehension, namely, that * the prin- 
ciple of religious proselytism had so swamped the whole of other modes of 
instruction as to impair the eflicacy of the religious principle itself, as in- 
stilled by that imperfect education.” In conclusion, he guarded himself 
against the imputation that he proposed his scheme as a panacea, Other and 
great efforts must be made to counteract the fearful amount of ignorance, vice, 
crime, and misery prevailing in this country But he would say this, that 
education is an essential condition, and that without it the best measures 
will lose their effieaey, wanting the voluntary and intelligent coéperation of 
the people. Without education, the people will be left to be misled as to 
what most materially affects their own interests, and will have before them 
a long and dreary perspective of the continuance of the burdens which now 
press them heavily, and of the error, suffering, and erime, which threaten in 
the end confusion and convulsion. On the other hand, secular education 
would render men fit to receive religious knowledge, whilst it would operate 





as a security for their prudential conduct in lif it would give the Crown 
the fairest chance of attracting towards it the enlightened loyalty of the sub- 
ject; would give the law the best prospect of its whok ome operation ; and 
by raising the tone of the country and augmenting its glory, would give 
the great mass of the people that which wonld first humanize and then 
Christianize them 

Mr. Hume rose to poak He laid down his premises methodically, 
and was proceeding very deliberately to explain and illustrate them, 
when the Speaker informed him ilready spoken in the former 
section of the debat Mr. lume was incredulous; but the Spraker 


read his name from the list of those who spoke in the debate on the 17th 
of April. Thereupon, with goodhumoured astonishment on his face, the 
Member for Montrose his seat 


resumed 


Mr. Munrz briefly supported the bill, alleging, as a Churchman, his 
own experience that the working classes are against the interference of 
the Cl u ch; and giving his testimony in favour of the vast superiority in 
manageableness of the well-educated workman over the workman only 
partially educated, 

The House divided on the amendment moved on the 17th of April, to 
read the bill cond time “ upon this day six months”: that amend- 
ment was carried, by 287 to 58; so the bill is lost, 

fur Facrontes Bin, 
The proceedings of the House of Commons in Committee on the Facto- 


ries Bill were almost confined to discussion of an amendment on clause 1, 


moved by Mr. Exitor; which had the effect of legalizing relays, provided 
that voung per is and ft iles should not | employed for more than ten 
hours daily, between the hours of half-past five in the morning and half- 
past eight in the evening; and provided that the relay should be absent 
from the factory for period of not | than three consecutive hours. 
Mr. Elliot sup nendment by arguments chiefly founded on the 
exceptional e:rreumstances of the factory industry in his part of the coun- 
try, Roxburghshire, where the faetories are almost all water-mills driven 
by mountain torrents, often dry in the summer and clogged with ice in 
the winter: it would ruin tl ywners of those mills te shut up their mills 


at the end of ten hours: for coal i o dear there that it is impossible to 
work wholly | Sir Gronar Grey could not agree to an amend- 
ment contrary to the it id purp «c of the bill 





Elliot are in a different 


I Imitted thet ' ! red to by Mr 
position from these in t us; but a law could net be passed te 
exempt p ' tie * Looking to the physical etfeets, 
th lay ‘ le; ut the moral effect of securing the 
evening hours to tl the bill had been so great as to in- 
duce the | lature to « t toa measure on the subject 

Mr. Eowa fi 11 k of the population in Lancashire 
und t \ | t] Il; and he attacked Lord Ashley, 
the «} ’ f the operat . for deserting them without reason. 

I ! Asuiry replied wit! lemn veration 

fc isidered my fas their champion, but T did consider myself 
th riend wild { God, that | have done that which app ared 
tor t for their int ts ud every successive hour, and all the 
intel l eive, convi e that, God's blessing, I have been en- 
ibled t dee aright I» « permitted te state, selemnily and before 
this august assembly. that 1 hav writieed to them almost evervthing that 
i pu ] man holds dear to him; and now | have con luded by giving them 
that which I prize most of all —I have even sacrificed for them my reputa- 
tion.” Cheers 


The amendment was supported by Mr. W, Brown, Mr. J WILLIAMS, 


and Mr. Bricur. who strenuously ecombated a deference to ignorance and 
sentimentalism It was opposed by Mr. Aciionny, who assented to the 
Government e ‘hy compulsion as it were” ; by Mr, B. Dent- 


MLL Pom ist 
80ON, who testific dto Lord Ashley's high principle and wisdom in a diffi- 
cult position; by Mr. Broruertox, who thought the bill would be bet- 
ter than a ten-hours bill, or than any other measure like ly to be carried ; 
Mr. W. J j of compact and honourable 
obligation 

Mr. Elliot’s amendment was rejected, by 246 to 45. 

A briefer discussion was raised by Lord Asuiry on an amendment on 
the same clause, whereby he proposed to change the hours at which 


and hy Fox, on the ground 
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children shall begin and leave off work, from 5.30 a.m., and 8.30 p.m., to | 


6 a.m. and 8 p.m. He only asked that children of tender age should en- 
joy the same benefit as was enjoyed by adults and females above the age 
of eighteen years. Sir GrorGr Grey opposed the amendment, as tending 
to place a limitation on adult labour ; whereas it is not intended to inter- 
fere with the act of 1844. Mr, Stanry shared these views. Mr. Bricut 
renewed his general protests, and warmly inveighed against the attempt, 
under the guise of sympathy with children, “ to get that which they dared 
not ask for openly,” the stoppage of the labour of adult men and the ma- 
chinery. Mr. Brornerron supported the amendment, as tending to sim- 
plicity ; Mr. Waxrer supported it as a corollary to the limitation fixed 
for the hours of young persons and women; Mr, Alderman Srpyry, on 
the ground of humanity. It was opposed by Mr. Mitner Greson, Mr. 
Tretawney, and Mr. Hrywoon, on the principles urged by Mr. Bright. 

The amendment was negatived, by 102 to 72. 

Lord Asuiey said, that in consequence of the decision to which the 
Committee had just come, he should consider himself relieved from the 
obligation which he had felt himself under with regard to this subject. 
He could not consider it a final decision of the question ; and therefore, 
at a desirable opportunity, he should consider it his duty to restate the 
claims of the persons whose interests he had supported. 

The other clauses were agreed to, the House resumed, and the bill was 
reported. 

Buriats tv THE Merrorotis. 

The motion to go into Committee upon the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill met with the opposition of nearly all the Metropolitan Members. Mr. 
Lacy, who apologized for poaching on their manor, gave them a standing- 
place, by moving that the bill be referred to a Select Committee. He was 
supported by Lord Dupiry Stvart, Mr. Osnorne, Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Sir Bensamin Hatt, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Tuomas Duncompr, Mr. 
Tennyson D'Eyncovrt, Mr. Alderman Srmnry, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Waktey. From every one of these Members, however, there came ex- 
plicit approbation of the principle of the measure—its great feature of 
abolishing intramural interment. The demand for a reference to a Select 
Committee was put on the ground of the objectionable centralizing ma- 
chinery of the bill. Mr. Lusuryerox, Mr. Wytp, and Mr. Brieut 
joined the Metropolitan Members in their support of Mr. Lacy, On the 
other hand, Lord Ronerr Grosvenor and Sir WitiiaMm Cray, while ac- 


knowledging the objectionable nature of the details, saw nothing in the | ) 
e ? ; | rated to a very small value, is to be the test of the franchise. 


bill that could not be best amended in Committee of the whole House. 
Sir Ronertr Peet assisted in enforcing this view, and contributed the sole 
piece of pleasantry in the debate— 

“Tf the bill were sent to a Select Committee, everybody must admit that it 
would be one of the most extraordinary cases of extramural interment ever 
heard of. (Much laughter.) MWe thought it would be better to dispose of 
it rather within than without the walls of the House.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

Much impatience for a division being manifested soon after seven 
o'clock, - dinner-hour,] Mr. Wyxp, in some dudgeon at interruptions, 
moved t 
John Russell to rebuke some of his insubordinate supporters for their 
“unseemly conduct.” Lord Jomn Russe, jocosely declared off; but he 
got Mr. Wyxp to withdraw his motion. 

A division on Mr, Lacy’s motion gaye Ministers 159 votes to 57; and 
the House went into Committee. ? 


In Committee, Mr. Duncomnr again rallied the opponents of the bill, by | ; 
acquire under the provisions for swamping property with a crowd of 


moving an amendment to clause 2, which empowers the formation of a 
general Board of Health to execute the act: he complained of want of 
courtesy to the Metropolitan Members, in not allowing them sufficient 
time to prepare and have printed the amendments they proposed to move : 
his own amendment embodied his repugnance to the principle of taking 
away all powers of local government. Mr. Hume, Mr. Minner Ginson, 
Mr. Alderman Srpney, Sir De Lacy Evans, and Mr. Mowarrt, urged this 
general objection to the bill, Mr. Henry Drummonp thought that 
eyery clause in the bill was objectionable. Sir Groner Grey, Lord 
Asury, and Lord Joun Russet, explained, that the Commission will 
only endure to 1854, when it may be again considered : they urged, that if 


cotcanetiantoapcaiiags 
of its object and provisions, to freshen past explanations in the other 
House. 

The forty-shilling freehold franchise was given as long ago as the rei f 
Henry the Eighth. Electoral privileges were given to the Roman Catholic. 
by the Irish Parliament in 1792 or 1793, subject to registry. It was dee Ie 
to be regretted that the latter opportunity was not taken to limit nD 
constituency on the one side as much as it was extended on the other ; 
for the retention of the forty-shilling frechold franchise, accompanied by the 
admission of Catholics to vote, had produced consequences permanently in- 
jurious to the peace of Ireland—through the perjury, venality, bribery, and 
contrivance, entailed on the country by the desire created to make what 
was called a strong and commanding Parliamentary influence. Notwith- 
standing the addition of leasehold voters to the county constituency by the 
Irish Reform Act in 1832, the county constituency has now so fallen away 
that it can no longer fairly represent the political feeling of Ireland, The 
whole registered constituency is little more than 30,000—only two per cent 
of the population, and less than the population of one or two English counties 

It is proposed to get rid altogether of registry, and substitute for it a ra. 
ting under the Poor-law. A rating of 8/. a year, and payment of county- 
rates up to a given time, will give a vote. No material change will be made 
in the borough constituencies by the bill; they are to be subject to the same 
test of rating as the county-voters, but not to be called on to pay their mu- 
nicipal rates before voting. 

In fine, Lord Lansdowne invited opposition to the second clause of the 
bill, providing for joint occupation: he should be ata loss for reasons to 
defend it, as he had always opposed joint occupancy. 

Lord Stan ry intimated, that it was not his intention to oppose the 
second reading, in deference to the opinions of some, more sanguine than 
himsclf, that the measure can be effectively amended in Committee ; but 
he indicated at some length the nature of the objeetions he feels to it, 

He cordially approved of those provisions w hich alter the system of re- 
gistration and assimilate it to the English system; but he objected to two 
poqetines highly pernicious and dangerous,—the compelling of a man to 
ve a voter, and the adopting of a franchise altogether varying in prin- 
ciple from that applied in England and Scotland. In the town franchise, 
ney are to be placed on the register without any application of their own 
ut the truth is, that the Irish constituencies, more especially the small farm- 
ers, within the last two years have had something else to do than think 
about political matters ; they do not desire the franchise, and seek to eseape 
that which they do not feel a boon. All question of property is to be ex- 
cluded, and the mere fact of oceupation—no permanent tenure even for a 
single year—the mere fact of being an occupier at rackrent of a property 
The danger 


| of such principles is so great, that unless considerable improvements were 


made to the bill in Committee, no advantage to be gained from an improved 


| registration should induce him to desist from persuading their Lordships to 


1¢ adjournment of the debate; and Mr. Bricur called on Lord | 


reject it on the third reading. 

The debate which followed was desultory, Earl Grey pointed out the 
effects of the present law of leasehold franchise in preventing Irish im- 
provement—the desire to make votes being checked by the policy of re- 
fusing long leases : he insisted upon the political wisdom of transferring the 
allegiance of the Irish people from sclf-constituted agitators and redressers 
of imaginary wrongs, to Members of Parliament, chosen by such a body of 
constituents that they might be fairly looked up to as the real representa- 
tives of the people : he recalled to mind, that among the ancient republies 


| the exercise of the political franchise was made a matter of duty, and not left 


parishes are left to act singly they will be too weak for good, and if they | 


are put in combination they will be too unwicldy for efficient operation ; 
they argued that a single central board, with a head in Parliament, offers 
the largest security for due responsibility ; and they insisted on the eco- 
nomy of a combined and uniform machinery to the parishes themselves. 
Mr. Macktnnon and Mr, Sianry defended the constitutionality of the 
bill, and insisted on its imperative necessity for abating the gigantic evils 
to be coped with. On a division, Mr. Duncombe’s amendment was 
negatived, by 135 to 57. Mr. Duncomrr stated that he would not 
trouble the House with further opposition. The clauses up to 18 were 
agreed to, and progress was reported. 

In resumed Committee, further clauses wp to the 23d were agreed to. 
The discussion turned on the power to remove bodies from the present 
burial-grounds, with or without the consent of the incumbent, and subject 


tochoice. The Earl of Desarr trusted that the House would not forward 
the nefarious views of those Catholic priests who are directing efforts against 
all property in Ireland, by giving them the great political power they would 


semi-pauperized cight-pound voters. The Earl of St. Germans welcomed 
the principles of the bill, but thought the county franchise should have 
been 12/. instead of 87. The Earl of Wicktow hoped that no attempt 
would be made to raise the qualification so as to limit the constituency too 
much. The Earl of GLENGALL satirized the political voracity with which 
some people eat their own words—he wondered that such people don’t die 
of political indigestion: Lord John Russell once warned the House of 
Commons against a “ mere occupation” franchise. 
The bill was read a second time. 
Irish Poor-1aw. 

Mr. F. Frencu moved four resolutions, to the following effect— 

That no permanent system of poor-relief in Ireiand can be safe or beneticial, both 
to receivers and payers, which is not founded on a strict application of in-door re- 
lief; that Vice-Guardians are unconstitutional and objectionable ; that the present 
administration of the Poor-law in Ireland is extravagant and demoralizing; and that 


| it is unjust to throw the chief burden on one species of property. 


or not subject to fee payments; on the suspicious absence of any schedule , 


of fees, and the backwardness of Government to give any definite pledge 
as to the amount of fees,—a circumstance which the opponents 
of the bill laid hold of as indicative that the promised economy will 
be expensive; and on the proper width of the belt which should be 


drawn round the cemeteries, whereon no house may be built. Sir | 


Grorcr Grey and Lord AsHLEy answered the various objections; 
which were urged chiefly by Lord Dupiey Stuart, Mr. Duncompr, Mr. 
Osrorne, Alderman Sipnry, Mr. Waktey, and Mr. Lacy; Lord |’o- 
BERT GrosvENor generally defending the bill and the Board of Health, 
and Mr. Rorsvck criticizing sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. Sir Georcr Grey seemed to admit that the necessity for carry- 
ing the dead to a considerable distance will cause an inerease of expense 
under the new scheme; but Lord Asuiry seemed to maintain that ex- 
penses will be reduced: the matter was not cleared up. Lord Joun 
Russet deprecated the fixing a schedule of fees without further expe- 
rience; and stated, that as the Board will not look for a profit, the fees 
will “‘ not be kept too high,” but be reduced if occasion arise. It was 
at last agreed that the fees shall be left to the Board of Health to fix, sub- 
ject to the approbation of a rege | of State. This was the only alter- 


‘ ftjqy which the opponents of the bill obtained from the Government. 
gs a 


PaRLtAMENTARY SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 
The second reading of the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill was 
moved by the Marquis of Lanspowne, with an introductory statement 





The Poor-law was introduced on the assumption that the yearly expendi- 
ture would not exceed 280,000/. ; last year it exceeded 2,176,0C0/. In the 
Ballina Union the expenses increased in two years from 2,939/. to 52,282/. 
It might be said that the famine caused the increase ; but in addition to the 
loan of 8,000,000/., 1,500,000/. was remitted from charitable sources. Not- 
withstanding all the testimony—including that of Lord Melbourne, Earl 
Grey, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel—that out-door relief would 
only perpetuate Irish misery, in the last year upwards of 250,000 persons re- 
ceived out-door relief. The unconstitutional taxing-powers of the Vice- 
Guardians have been almost uniformly exercised to the detriment of the 
unions where they ruled : they increased the debts generally nearly double, 
and totally failed in preventing either jobbing or peculation. The op- 
pressiveness of the system on the land is such, that al in pee however 
practical and frugal, must eventually sink under its baleful influence. The 


| selling of the land to pay arrears is no more than paying current expenses out 


of the capital fund; a fruitless violation of the first principles of political 
economy. 

Lord Naas strengthened the case thus opened by facts bearing on the 
third resolution, which Mr. French purposely left in his hands. 

All children above fifteen in the Irish workhouses are put among the adults : 
the demoralization is frightful. There are 119,000 children thus undergoing 
contamination by being mixed with a concourse including the most abandoned 
of each sex. In’ the South Dublin Union, a multitude of young girls are 
thus drafted among a crowd of ablebodied women who are almost all prosti- 
tutes. They are necessarily perverted; and soon enter a vicious course, 
which keeps them travelling in a perpetual circle from the workhouse to the 
brothel and from the brothel to the workhouse. It is enough to bring 4 
curse upon the country. 

Sir Witi1am Somervitie dealt seriatim with each resolution; pre- 
mising, that Mr. French’s speech was evidently tinetured with an entire 
opposition to any system of poor-laws in Ireland. 


How would the lives of the people have been preserved if out-door relief 


When the overwhelming 


had not been given in the late years of famine ? 
At present there is not @ 


necessity passed, the practice was abandoned. es 
single order for out-door relief in existence in Ireland. In the week ending 
1ith May 1840, out-door relicf was given to 513,908 persons; in the same 
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week of 1850, to 125,215 persons only—a decrease of 388,693. For the same 
weeks, the out-door relief to “ ablebodied persons was to 163,079 persons 
and 102 persons respectively. So the charge is disappearing altogether. The 
in-door relief increased somewhat—from 247,000 to 280,000 persons. ‘The 
total diminution of charge, combining out-door with in-door, was 319,448/. 
for the six months ending on the 3lst March 1850. At the same time, the 
charge for food in the in-door maintenance has been reduced from 1s, 2}¢ 
to ls. per head per week. . oe 

As to Vice-Guardians, there are no longer any in Ireland : it is agreed 
that they should only be appointed under circumstances of imperative neces- 
sity. The increase of charge in the unions they controlled is chietly due to 
the additional workhouse accommodation they provided, of which the unions 
now reap the benefit. Nevertheless, the increase in the thirty -five unions 
where Vice-Guardians were ame, _Was far less, proportionately, than 
happened in a similar time in eleven unions where none were appointed. 

s to the demoralization of the young inmates, Sir William deeply regret- 
ted to hear the statement of Lord Naas ; but it is impossible to carry out the 
separation to the extent that might be desirable, although a large expendi- 
ture has taken place for the purpose. 

The principle of the last resolution was debated last year, and the present 
mode of rating was sanctioned by the House after much consideration. It 
has not yet had a fair trial. 

The resolutions were supported by Colonel Dunnr,—although he 
thought they did not go half far enough ; and by Mr. O’Fianerry. Mr. 
Snarman CrawrorD opposed them ; and referred the calamities of Ire- 
land chiefly to the treatment she has received under the relations of the 
landlord and tenant law. Mr. Pou.err Scrorr withheld his agreement 
to resolutions which pledged the House to go back to the time when there 
was either no poor-law at all, or one totally inadequate to its purpose, 
from not recognizing the principle of compulsory relief. Sir Lucivs 
O’Brien assured the House, that the Roman Catholic priesthood make it 
impossible to work the Poor-law in Ireland, by at once creating the 
abuses under it and corresponding with Members on the subject of those 
abuses. The population are beginning, however, to feel this, and to cast 
aside the misrepresentations which have inflicted so much injury on the 
country. 

The resolutions were negatived, by 90 to 65, 

Tue Greek Pavers: Britisn Sunsects iy Foreign Countries. 

Mr. Barre put questions on points arising out of the papers presented 
to Parliament on the subject of Greeee. 

It appears that her Majesty’s Government have assumed the right to de- 
mand satisfaction, or rather compensation, for any damage or injury sus- 
tained by British subjects, either from riots or rebellions in the countries in 
which they have been residing, without reference to the laws or the legal 
tribunals of those countries. It appears also from an answer lately given by 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Cockburn in his place in Parliament, that the Go- 
vernment do not make any such pretension with regard to any damage or 
injury which British subjects may sustain when they go to the United States 
of America. Mr. Baillie asked why a different course has been pursued with 
reference to the states of Europe from that pursued with regard to the United 
States of America? In addition, he requested to know if it is true that the 
representatives of Austria and Russia have protested against our interpreta- 
tion of the law of nations, and have intimated, in the name of their respec- 
tive Governments, that British subjects will not be allowed to reside in the 
states under their rule, unless they renounce to a certain extent the protec- 
tion of their own country > 

Lord Patmerston replied, that the position and doctrine of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been misstated by Mr. Baillie— 

ey have laid down no such broad principle as that the British Govern- 
ment would claim compensation for any damage or loss which British sub- 
jects may in any case sustain in Greece or any other country by reason of 
riots or disturbances, or other similar causes. Our demands were specific, 
and founded on the peculiar cireumstances of the case. All cases of that 
sort must rest on their particular circumstances. ‘It is impossible to main- 
tain that in all cases foreigners are entitled to compensation from the Go- 
vernment of the country where they sustain injuries and losses such as the 
honourable gentleman refers to. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
maintain, by the law of nations, that there are not certain cases in which 
compensation is justly due. We draw no distinction between Europe and 
the United States. There is undoubtedly one distinction,—namely, that the 
tribunals of the United States are more open to give judgments consistent 
with justice and right than the tribunals in some other parts of the world, 
which it is not necessary for me to name.” 

With regard to the supposed announcement imagined to have been made 
by the Austrian and Russian Governments, “it is perfectly true that, in 
arguing and in stating their opinions, not upon the Greek claims, but upon 
others which her Majesty’s Government have made of a similar kind, these 
Governments (arguing with, I think, an imperfect knowledge of the cireum- 
stances) were of opinion, especially the Austrian, that it was impossible to 
draw a distinction between the subjects of countries and foreigners resident 
in them ; and that if a Government refused compensation to its own subjects. 
they were entitled to refuse it to subjects of any foreign power ; and thiat it 
might be necessary for the Austrian Government to consider the oe weg of 
inviting or encouraging the residence of British subjects, and whether they 
should exclude British merchants, civil engineers, and others, assisting them 
in the formation of their railways. But it was an argument, and 
nothing more. I may here say, that an example was recently set to 
Austria. An Austrian’ brig was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, and was 
plundered by the people of the district. The Government of Ireland com- 
meneed a prosecution, in order to punish the plunderers ; but the prosecution 
failed, in consequence of a question arising as to the place where the venue 
was laid; and no redress was obtained in the courts of law. The Austrian 
Government applied to that of Great Britain for compensation; and her 


Majesty's Government, acting on that liberal principle which always guides | 


their conduct with regard to foreign countrics, [about a month ago] granted 
a sum of 500/. to the Austrian Government by way of compensation.” 
Lorp Srantey’s Greek Discussion. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne, on Thursday, made a request for time in 
reference to Lord Stanley’s proposed motion on the subject of Greece, 
fixed for Friday. . 

He had expected to be able cither on Thursday or Friday to state the re- 
sult of communications which have been going on between her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of France; but they have not yet closed. 
He could state, however, that those communications are in such a condition 
—they might take his word for that—as to induce her Majesty’s Government 
to expect that they would lead to a satisfactory result ; and that result would 
not fail to be known, whether satisfactory of ‘not, in a few days. The effect 
of a discussion might be injurious to the public service. If Lord Stanley 
would postpone his motion for a few days, Lord Lansdowne would use his 
best e orts to forward any arrangement for the future discussion. 

Lord Sranxey did full justice to Lord Lansdowne’s courtesy, but, on 
the other hand, could not help thinking he had tried to the utmost that 











Parliamentary courtesy which every one is disposed to show to the Go- 
vernment in its present difficult and delicate circumstances. 

The recent communications between the French and English Governments 
would certainly be touched upon by him in the diseussion ; but that topic would 
form only part of his address; for the question does not depend upon those 
negotiations, but upon the demands which we made on the Government of 
Greece, upon the justice of those demands, upon our manner of enforcin 
them, upon the course which we have pursued, and upon the danger in whic 
our course has involved our relations with foreign powers, and especially 
with France, to the peril of the general peace of Europe. Though very Toth 
to defer the discussion for a single day, if the noble ies were prepared 
to state upon his own responsibility as a Minister, that the question was on 
the point of being settled, and that in three or four days at the furthest, 
or in the course of a week, a settlement would be made or all hopes of 
making one abandoned, that was an appeal to which all considerations must 
give way. 

Lord Lanspownr gave the required assurance. With reference to 
Lord Stanley’s expression that the question may be dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, he was not prepared to admit that if the negotiations 
on this point were not satisfactorily settled the peace of Europe would be 
endangered. 

Lord STANLEY consented to postpone his motion till Monday sennight, 
with the express understanding, that whether the pending negotiations 
with France be settled or not, the discussion shall then come on. 

Tur Census ror 1851. 

Mr. Cornewa.t Lewis has introduced a bill for taking, on the 9th of 
June 1851, the decennial enumeration of the population of Great Britain, 
The bill varies only from former ones in providing that all the expense of 
the census, as well the cost of the central office as that of the parish enu- 
meration, which last was formerly borne by the parish-rates, shall be 
borne by the Consolidated Fund. There will be a separate bill for Ireland. 








Che Court. 
Tue Royal Family continue at Osborne, in good health. The Dutchess 
of Kent and the Prince of Leiningen have again joined the family circle. 
Her Majesty has resumed her dinner-parties: the Honourable Mrs. Grey, 
the Earl of Granville, and Professor Playfair, have cach had the honour 
to be the Queen’s guests for a day and night. 





Che Aletropalis. 

The Royal Commission to inquire into the means of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Smithfield Market, and into the state and management of all the meat- 
markets in London, have presented their report. The approximate num- 
bers of animals driven into Smithficld for sale in 1848 was 1,291,770 
sheep, 236,975 beasts, 28,856 calves, 27,350 pigs, (worth about 
6,594,977/.) ; together with 12,867 horses. The number of sheep is on 
the decline, from the practice of sending the sheep to town by railway, 
ready slaughtered for sale in Newgate Market: the number of the other 
animals is increasing each year. ‘The area of this market is six acres and 
fifteen poles; a space so inadequate that on crowded markct-days the 
great thoroughfares leading to the market are quite choked up till a late 
hour in the day, by herds and flocks for whom there is no room. On the 
17th September last, droves of cattle thus reached to Giltspur Street and 
as far as Snow Hill. The Commission recommends the remoyal of this 
market to a site detached from the central portion of the Metropolis ; and, 
without indicating any particular site, states that there are several eligible 
ones to be found in the Northern suburbs. 

“Its area, including all the adjuncts for which it may be expedient that 
provision should be made, ought to be such as would afford room for a live 
stock market, for an adequate provision for lairage, for slaughter-houses 
accessible to the public, and stalls in which dead meat may be conveniently 
sold. It should ulso be so situated as to be approachable by the principal 
lines of railway ; and the character of its neighbourhood ought to be such as 
to afford facilities for suecessive enlargements.” 

The Commissioners approve of the recommendation of the City Markets 
Committee that Newgate Market should also be removed, but do not in- 
sist that it be removed to the suburbs. “ In case it should be determined 
to retain wholesale markets for dead meat within the City, a new market 
for the sale of meat should be provided by the Corporation, either on a 
part of the site of Smithiield Market, or in some other convenient place 
within the limits of the City.” 

The report is signed by all the five Government members of the Com- 
mission: the two City members, Sir James Duke and Mr, John Wood, 
dissent, and append a report founded on a plan for the enlargement and 
improvement of Smithfield and Newgate Markets, brought forward by the 
City authorities. ‘The main feature of this plan is, the appropriation of 
land West of the present area of Smithfield to the extent of about thirteen 
acres, at a cost of upwards of half a million sterling ; and the erection 
thereon of facilities for lairage, stallage, and slaughterage ; and the special 
erection of a dead-meat market instead of the present Newgate Market, of 
large, improved, and wholly unobjectionable sanatory arrangement. To 
this is added, the propitiatory feature of baths and wash-houses, and mo- 
del lodging-houses for the poor, on the present site of Smithfield Market, 


The meeting of the Society for Improving the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes, in St. Martin’s Hall, on Thursday, was distinguished by 
the chairmanship of Lord John Russell, and the attendance of many of 
the aristocracy who take an interest in the efforts to raise the condition of 
the artisan,—the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Harrowby, Earl 
Waldegrave, Viscount Ebrington, Lord Ashley, Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Sir Henry Verney, and Mr. Pusey. But the interest of the proceedings 
was quashed, and the meeting itself nearly broken up, by the turbulent 
proceedings of some persons who attempted without right to address the 
meeting, and give it a complexion not desired by its promoters. When 
the resolution to adopt the report was put by Lord John Russell, Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynolds demanded audience, amidst great clamour from 
a knot of supporters, and pushing forward towards Lord John Russell, 
handed him his card. Lord Ashley started up on the point of order: 
this was the meeting of a private society, and he wished to know if the 
interrupter and his supporters were members of the society? Mr. Rey- 
nolds drew forth a green silk purse, and proffered thence a guinea subscription 
of membership ; which the Secretary refused. A Mr. Beacon, inthe body 
of the mecting, claimed to speak; but, on the objection of Mr. Labou- 
chere, Lord John Russell rejected his claim. 
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Lord John Russell—* A person who is not a member of the society cannot 
address the meeting on this occasion, and I therefore cannot allow you to go 
on, according to the rules of the meeting.” 

Mr. Reynolds—‘‘ Am I to be put down in this manner? It is a mere at- 
tempt on your part to put me down. I offered a guinea to become a member 
of this socicty. I assure you that I am going to speak in the most deferential 
manner.” 

Lord John Russell—“ I don’t think it would be in order that persons who 
are not members should address the meeting at present. If they become 
members, at any future meeting they can speak. I am now going to put 
the motion.” (Jisses from the lower end of the hail, aud cries of “ Leave 
the room !”’) 

The report was approved. Lord Ashley then tried to address the 
meeting; but Mr. Reynolds and his party created a din which effectively 
drowned his voice. A cry of “ Police!” being raised, Mr. Reynolds lett 
his place, and made another effort to get the chairman’s permission to 
speak. The reports say— 

“ Strutting quickly up in front of the platform till he approached close to 
the chair, he exclaimed to Lord John Russell, whe was also on his legs, ‘1 
appeal to your Lordship if the working classes are to be insulted in this 
manner by introducing the Police?" (Shouts and cries of * Shame!’’) 
The Earl of Harrowby and several other gentlemen in the front row of the 
platform seats, whose feet had been molested by Mr. Reynolds's advance, rose 
up: the noble Earl, getting between Lord John Russell and Mr. Reynolds, 
said to the letter, ‘Go back, Sir; you have no business here.’ Mr. Rey- 
nolds, still pressing on and forcing his way towards the chair and across Lord 
Harrowby in a very turbulent manner, the Earl placed his hands on his 
breast and shoulder and shoved him back with right good will; whereupon 
Mr. Reynolds retreated to his chair and sat down, and, after several feeble at- 
tempts to disturb the meeting, left the hall, accompanied by his single ally 
on the platform. The incident ereated considerable confusion, and cries of 
various kinds arose, in which ‘ Bravo, Lord Harrowby!’ and * Well done, 
Lord!’ largely predominated,” 

Lord John Russell, very calmly, put it to the meeting, “ Are the pro- 
ceedings to go on, or not?” The atlirmative being answered by acclama- 
tion, he decided—“ Lord Ashley will move the next resolution to the 
meeting.” Lord Ashley rose to the summons; but the uproar was so 
stubborn, that he feared the little good-humour among them would be 
soon evaporated if he went on; so he would “ give up all he intended to 
say, and merely address himself to the terms of the resolution.”” When 
the programme of speakers had been exhausted, Lord John Russell 
waived the strict rule of mectings, and allowed Mr. Beacon to speak. 
Mr. Beacon descanted on the Game-laws, ke. When Lord John Russell 
was about, with a smile, to stop him, he flew back to the subject; ut- 
tered a general approval of the Society and the resolutions; and, amidst 
laughter, exhorted Lord John to “ be honest,” tell the country what the 
real evils of the country are, and “ come out, as he did in ’21 for the bo- 
rough of East Retford.” In conclusion, Lord John Russell said, he 
thought his time could not be better employed than in attending on such 
an occasion. 





In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, on behalf of 
the Bishop of Exeter, made the same application in respect to the Gorham 
ease which the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Court of Common Pleas have 
successively refused—a rule Nisi, calling on Mr. Gorham to show cause why 
the Court of Arches should not be monished to proceed no further in giving 
him possession of the living of Brampford Speke. Sir Fitzroy Kelly spoke 
in an “uninterrupted flood of impassioned argument” for five hours; re- 
viewing the adverse decisions of the two other courts with extreme boldness 
of stricture, and with the warmest complaint of their deviation from the 
usage of centuries to grant a rule—which at the utmost does but say the mat- 
ter shall be formally argued—in every important case of the least doubt. At 
the close, Chief Baron Pollock announced that the Court would consider the 
matter deliberately. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, a number of appeals against the 
decisions of Magistrates were heard. 

James Jones had been sentenced by Mr. Bingham to a tine of 10/. for 
acting as doorkeeper to a gaming-house in Jermyn Street, and tobe impri- 
soned twenty days if the fine were not paid. Jones appealed. The statute 
gives no power to a Magistrate to impose a duplicate sentence of ‘a tine or 
imprisonment ”’ ; the punishment should be absolutely a fine, to be reeovered 
by a distress-warrant, or else it should be absolutely an imprisonment with- 
out fine. The Bench held this view to be correct, and quashed the con- 
viction. 

Beale, keeper of the “ Piccadilly Saloon,” appealed against a conviction 
by the same Magistrate. This was the case which excited a good deal of 
interest on account of its bearing generally on the keepers of taverns and 
similar places. The Police found a number of women collected in the Saloon, 


and, declaring to the owner of the place that they were prostitutes, they de- | 


sired him to turn them out: he refused—he had no knowledge of their cha- 
racters, and as the Police admitted they were behaving with order and pro- 
riety, he did not consider them “disorderly”? persons. The Magistrate 
eld, that after the Police had reported to the tavern-keeper what sort of 
— he had in his house, he was bound to act upon their warning: he 
ned Beale 3/. for “‘ knowingly permitting prostitutes to meet together”’ in 
The Bench decided that Beale had sufficient grounds for knowing 
the character of the women; the statute makes no distinction between 
orderly and disorderly prostitutes. Conviction confirmed. 
At the Surrey Sessions, on Saturday, Lucy Fore, the wife of a respectable 


his house. 


tradesman, was charged with stealing five pieces of silk handkerchiefs from | 


a draper’s in High Street, Borough. She bought a piece of riband, paid for 
it, and was about to leave the shop; the shopman missed the handkerchiefs, 
followed her, taxed her with the robbery, and brought her back to the 
counter ; as she returned, the handkerchiefs fell from her dress. She had a 
purse full of gold and silver. The verdict was “Guilty.” Sentence, four 
months’ hard labour at Guildford. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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| ment. 


At Bow Street Police Office, on Thursday, Mr. Josiah John Merriman was | 


charged by Mr. Robert Seeley, the bookseller, with riotously interrupting 


the proceedings of a meeting of the members and friends of the Society for 


Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, in St. Martin’s Hall, | 


Long Acre. Mr. Merriman and Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds had obtained ad- 
mission by tickets, and though not members had insisted on addressing the 
meeting ; and when Lord John Russell, the chairman, decided that they had 
no right of speech, they made an uproar which prevented every other speaker 
from being heard. At last Mr. Merriman was given into the custody of the 
Police. Mr. Merriman defended himself with the animation of offended 
dignity ; protesting his gentlemanship and sneering at Mr. Sceley’s trades- 
—- He maintained his right to have been heard at the meeting. Mr. 
Henry held him to bail to appear at the Sessions. Mr. Reynolds vowed he 
would find his friend the money to bring an action of damages, and an- 
nounced that he would himself next day apply for a summons against a 
“ferocious fellow, Lord Harrowby,” for an assault. 


[Saturday, 


“At Marylebone Police Office, on Tuesday, Kiizabeth Ann Chambers, the 
person accused of uttering forged bills of exchange, was committed for trial, 
Miss Ann Baldwin, governess in the French Catholic School, Gravel Lane 
Southwark, has been fined 20s., by the Southwark Police Magistrate, for ex. 
eessively punishing a scholar. William Holland, a child only five years old, 
misbehaved at chapel; Miss Baldwin beat him very severely with a cane 
- , 


| scoring his back from the neck to the loins, 


In October 1848, a small deal box, labelled “ Mr. Watson, passenger 
Exeter,’’ was found on the railway platform at Slough. No one applied for 
it, and after a time it was sent to London to the “ lost property”’ depart. 
Last Saturday, the box was opened, and was found to contain the 
mummy of a child, supposed to be a girl, about eighteen months old ; the 
corpse was quite shrivelled up ; round the neck was tied a cambiic handkey 
chief ; attempts had been made to separate the limbs, and there were other 
mutilations. No arsenic was detected by analysis. A Coroner's Jury hag 
returned a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder against some person or persons m- 
known.” 

A good deal of damage was done by a fire, early on Monday morning, at 
the East London Waterworks at Bow. 


Che Provinces. 

Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, has ad. 
dressed the following letter to the Vice-Chancellor, on the proposed issyg 
of a Royal Commission of Inquiry: it was read to a special Congregation 
of the Senate on Tuesday last. 

** My dear Vice-Chancellor—You have represented to me that it would be 
of importance to the University to be made acquainted with my opinions and 
views as to the line of conduct which the University should pursue respect. 
ing the proposed Royal Commission of Inquiry, particularly as the Duke of 
Wellington, as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has stated his opinion 
in the House of Lords. 

“I have to express my grateful sense of the confidence which the author- 
ities of the University have at all times shown me, and of the readiness with 
which they have attended to any suggestions of mine; and I| can bear testi- 
mony, since my connexion with them, to the zeal and industry with whieh 
they have laboured in the direction of reform and improvement in the system 
of education and studies. You are already aware that I did not know of the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to advise the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission in time, before Lord John Russell's speech in the House of Commons, 
to be able to communicate with the University, or to express my opinion 
on the proposed course. Ihave since felt that it was not unnatural on the 
part of the University to look with apprehension at the proposed measure, 
as affording a means to those who may be ill-disposed towards these venes 
rable institutions to vent their hostility against them ; and also to regard it 
as a proof of want of confidence in their ability or imelination to carry out 
useful reforms, which would be doubly painful to them at a moment when 
they must be conscious of having least deserved such a reproach. 

“IT am glad, however, to find, upon further communication with the 
Government, that nothing could be further from their intention than to cast 
such a slur upon the University ; and they are anxious to show their desire 
not to expose the University to needless hostility by the selection of persons 
who are to compose the Royal Commission. 

“* Although i had hoped that the University would have been allowed to 
go on in their course of self-improvement without any extraneous interference, 
now that I find the Government irrevocably pledged to the issue of the com- 
mission, I would recommend the authorities of the University not to meet 
it with opposition, but rather to take it as the expression, on the part of the 
Crown and the Parliament, of a natural desire to be accurately informed upon 
the present state of institutions so closely connected with and of such vital 
importance to the best interests of the nation ; and to take a pride in shows 
ing to those who have indulged in attacks against them, that they have eon- 
scientiously and zealously fultilled the great task intrusted to them. 

** Any hostility or opposition on the part of the University could not pre- 
vent the issue of the commission by the present Government ; and, while it 
might add strength to the accusations of their enemies, would only lead to 
the result of the inquiry remaining incomplete, and, as based upon onesided 
evidence, probably injurious to the Universities themselves. 

* Believe me always yours truly, 
* ALBERT, C.” 





“ Osborne, May 27. 


The grand demonstration at Liverpool by the “ friends of protection to 
the shipping, colonial, agricultural, and trading interests,’ which was 
some time since projected by the National Association, and which te- 
ceived the express sanction of Lord Stanley, took place on Thursday, in 
the Royal Amphitheatre, the largest available hall in the town. The 
Morning Post rates the attendance at 4,500 persons, and says that several 
thousands could not obtain admission; the Times states that the hall 
would contain on an exaggerated estimate between 3,000 and 4,000, and 
that on a liberal computation the numbers present were 3,000: the ad- 
mission was by ticket. There is no doubt that the mecting was 
very large, and that very effective diligence had been uscd to col- 
leet representatives from all the interests in favour of whom protec- 
tion is invoked. The Earl of Wilton presided ; and on the platform 








| were the Marquis of Granby, M.P., Lord John Manners, M.?’., Mr. 
| Newdegate, M.P., Mr. Christopher, M.P., Professor Butt, Q.C., the Trish 


barrister, Mr. St. George, M.P., Mr. Forbes M‘Kenzie, M.P., the Ho- 
nourable H. W. Wilson, Mr. Clement Royds, the High Sheriff of 
Lancashire, and Mr. G. F. Young. <A list of delegates, from the 
counties and agricultural towns to represent the farming indus 


| try, from the leading seaports to represent the shipping and colonial 


manufacturing towns, fills a goodly set- 


interests, and from some 4 
This description of the materiel 


tion of the Morning Post's report. 


| of the assemblage nearly exhausts its important features; for 
oratory was not remarkable. A Mr. Samuel Holme and a Mr. — 
whic 


Woodward were the proposer and seconder of the first resolution 
affirmed that free trade has endangered the public credit. Mr. F. Shand 
and the Reverend Dr. M‘Neile proposed and seconded, and Mr. George 
Frederick Young supported, the next—denouncing the dire and ul. 
natural policy of competition. Mr. R. Neilson and Professor Butt put 
forward the third—which exalted Lord Stanley as a Protectionist leader. 
A final resolution, moved by Mr. Layton and seconded by Mr. Torr, af 
firmed the disgust of the people at the indifference of the House of Com- 
mons to their sufferings. The electric telegraph announced to anxious 
London that Lord John Manners and the Marquis of Granby spoke, and 
that the meeting broke up at 10.40 y.m., after having lasted nearly 
eleven hours. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the state of the Lewes Saving® 
bank has made its report. It appears that there are defalcations in the ac- 
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eounts of Mr. Bartlett, the actuary, though not to a serious amount : most 
of the depositors’ books have been examined, and only six have been found 
incorrect, showing a deticit on the actuary’s side of 2187. The Committee 
aver that he has laid himself open to criminal and civil proceedings by his 
conduct. Mr. Burtlett has been for some time very ill; he has assigned his 

orty to trustees, who must meet the claims of the bank before paying 
others; and the actuary’s sureties have had notices served on them of their 
liability to mect any claim arising from the defalcations. 

It is said that Mr. Threlfall, of Addingham Mills, Yorkshire, who is charged 
with uttering forged bills of exchange, put no less than 50,000/. of this paper 
jnto circulation, and that 32,000/, of forged bills are in the hands of a Lon- 
don bill-broker. 
® Messieurs Holman, father and son, have been committed by the Leeds 
Magistrates for trial on charges of forgery. It is stated that they put into 
circulation forged bills to the nominal value of more than 5,000/. 

Richard Hook and Elizabeth Butt, sister of Hook's deceased wife, living at 
Churcham in Gloucestershire, have been committed to prison on the Coro- 
ner’s warrant for the manslaughter of Hook’s child, by depriving it of the 
necessaries of life and ill-treating it. 

Bates, a man who has been keeping the Boar’s Head publie-house at Read- 
ing, is in custody on a charge of being a returned convict. Bates excited his 
wife’s anger by his incontinence ; in revenge, she informed the Police that 
her husband was many years ago convicted of sheep-stealing, and was trans- 
ported, but managed to escape to England. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Mr. Charles Halstead, a woolstapler, has been killed at Huddersfield while | 


walking the strect. A bale of cotton was carelessly thrust from one of the 
floors of a warehouse; the chain snapped, and the whole mass was flung 
upon the unfortunate gentleman, who was not really beneath the crane ; he 
was dreadfully crushed, and died in a few hours, 


A young woman leaped into the river at Liverpool, last week, to drown 


«ul to save her. No 
ave birth to a child. 





herself. A Policeman plunged in after her, and mana 
sooner was the poor creature got to land than she 


x 


The mother and mfant were conveyed to the hospital, and both are going on 


well. The birth probably explains the attempt at self-destruction. 

The Aviary of the Liverpool Zodlogieal Gardens was burat to the ground 
on Menday night, through some of the fireworks which were displayed on 
that evening dropping on the thatched roof. Several of the birds were 
scorched to death. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Fagan, one of the Members of Parliament for the city of Cork, has 
announced his intention to give up his seat as soon as the new Franchise 
Bill shall become law. Political disgust seems to be his motive. 

The Freeman's Journal states that the Roman Catholic Primate has re- 
cently received a decisive letter from Rome, declaring that Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen cannot hold office in, or be instrumental in advancing, 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland; and prohibiting the Roman Catholic 
laity from sending their youth to those colleges for education. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes with 
hopeful presage the proceedings of the Encumbered Estates Court on 
Tuesday, when sales more numerous and important than any other since 
the establishment of the court took place. The attendance was an ex- 
tremely crowded one, and the biddings were unremittingly spirited 
The following summary of results, if not perfectly trustworthy to the dis- 
tant reader, will allow a considerable margin to be subtracted and yet 
leave a favourable result. 

“The estates of Mr. Deane Freeman, chiefly in the counties of Cork and 
Kerry, were first offered. There were sixteen lots of landed property, fee- 
simple, freehold, and leaschold ; and twelve lots, consisting of the impropriate 
tithes of several parishes. The fee-simples brought excellent prices '’—twenty- 
three, thirty-six, and even fifty-two years’ purchase, according to the pros- 
pect of contingent increase. ‘ ‘The fee-farm lots, charged with smart head- 
rents, and the freehold interests, sold at much lower rates of purchase, 
ranging from thirteen and fifteen to twenty-one years’ purchase. 

“The Commissioners then proceeded to sell impropriate tithe rent-charge 
preventy belonging to Mr. Deane Freeman, divided into twelve separate lots. 
Three of the lots were sold at rates of purchase ranging from thirteen to 
fifteen years, which are considered the full value; and the other lots were 
adjourned, to enable the Court to proceed with the sales of other estates fixed 
for Tuesday, many intending purchasers being in attendance.” 





Foreign oud Colonial. 

Francr.—The electoral law passed by the Assembly on Friday the 31st 
May, without a single alteration of the least importance. The Saturday 
and Sunday journals in Paris promised’themselves for a moment that the 
President would not perhaps give it his necessary ratification; but on 
Monday the Moniteur published it with the official signature, and it is 
now the governing law of the Republic. It is even said that Napoleon 
gave his signature with pleasure to what he called “ my project of law.” 

The passing of the electoral law has been followed up by a Ministerial 
measure of quite another sort; which, however, has created an excite- 
ment as great as that raised by their attack on the franchise. On 
Tuesday a bill was presented by the Ministry to the Assembly for in- 
creasing the salary of the President of the Republic to 3,600,000 francs 
a year, or about 12,000/. a month. The Funds instantly fell from 96°15 
to 94°25. 

Inpia.—The news from India by the overland mail from Bombay on 
the Ist of May is confined to a mention of the Kohat Affreedie affair, and 
the description of a disaster to our arms in the kingdom of Oude. 

he accounts state that the Affreedie chiefs have come in of their own 
accord te seek for terms. ‘They disown any participation with the mur- 
der of Dr. Healy, or any knowledge of it; and declare themselves anxious 
to assist in bringing the offenders to justice. There is reason to believe 
this part of their case; but their professions of amity are suspected to be 
only a device for enabling the peaceful gathering of one more year’s crops. 
_ The disaster in Oude has arisen out of our duty to support the King in 
his broils with his own subjects. Some rebels seized and strongly held 
the fort of Bettiah. Infantry and two nine-pounder guns were sent by 
Captain Wilson to aid some local troops in reducing the fort. No Eu- 
ropean officer was with the guns, and the ammunition-tumbril could not 
be got near enough to the fort to supply proper ammunition : the infantry 
were rashly led against the walls, to be decimated by a covered match- 
lock fire, under which Lieutenant Elderton fell dead : the artillery ceasing 
to fire, from want of charges, a panie seized the other troops, and the 
investment was abandoned with such precipitation that one of the guns 





was left behind. During the night the enemy evacuated the fort, and | 
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passed scathless through the midst of the King of Oude’s troops. The 
fort was destroyed and the jungle cleared. : 

Usirep Srares.—The news from America extends to the 24th of May, 

The Nicaragua treaty had been confirmed in the Senate at Washington 
by a vote of 42 to 10. Mr. Grinnell’s Arctic expedition, consisting of the Ad- 
vance and the Rescue, had started on its voyage, in tow of steam-vesselg 
which would hasten it some distance tothe Northwards. The steam-ship 
Asia is said to have arrived at Halifax in seven days from Liverpool— 
a time at least two days shorter than any previous voyage. 

The newspapers are filled with surmises, and professed intelligence, 
about the buecancering expedition to Cuba; which had sailed to the Isle 
of Pines, South of Cuba, thence to land on some arranged point of the 
island. General Lopez had issued two addresses. One of these is to 
the “ Liberating Army of Cuba,” in which he apostrophizes the men as 
“ about to do for their Cuban brethren what a Lafayette, a Steuben, @ 
Kosciusko, and a Pulaski, are deathless in history for having aided to do 
for you ; and eventually to add another glorious star to the banner which 
already waves to the admiration of the whole world over 

* The land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
The other address is to the * Soldiers of the Spanish Army”; stimula- 
ting them to revolt by dwelling on the despotism and harshness of their 
chiefs, and by promising rest and a good reward after the struggle, and 
appealing to their choice between liberty and the continuance of their 
ignominious servitude, . 

President Taylor had sent orders by telegraph to all the outports from 
Boston to New Orleans for American steamers and other vessels of war 
immediately to sail in chase, and to capture all vessels with armed men 
steering from America for Cuba. 

The New York Herald gives a sketch of General Lopez ; whose popu- 
larity with the Spanish army is expected to work serious consequences 
against its Spanish allegiance 

“A South American by birth, he is a Creole and not a Castilian. 





In the 


| civil war which razed in the Spanish South American provinces, when only 


at the age of fifteen years, he felt compelled to take up arms, and acquired 
a high reputation as a soldier. Cuba became his country by adoption and 
marriage. While Senator of the kingdom he studied closely the colonial 
policy of Spain. The repulse of the Cuban deputies tired him with a resolue 
tion to become the liberator of Cuba, and to devote his life to the object. He 
resorted to various methods to make himself known, and to gain personal 
popularity with the country-people for the purpose of preparing them for a 
rising in favour of independence. One method was that of a volunteer dig 
penser of medicines and medical advice to the country-people.” 

Accounts from New York, of the 25th May, state that the Ohio had ar- 
rived direct from Havannah, with reports that General Lopez had landed at 
Cardenas with 500 troops, and taken that town. The garrison of sixty 
soldiers made some resistance, and three of them were killed, before the 
place surrendered to the invaders. Additional troops were expected 
to land and join Lopez. The Captain-General of Cuba had declared the 
island in a state of siege and blockade ; had called out the militia in every 
direction, and marched 2,000 troops on Cardenas, Havannalh itself was 
placed under martial law. 





Piisrellaucons. 


Tuesday's Gazette notified that the Queen has been pleased to grant 
the dignities of a Viscount and Earl of the United Kingdom unto Charles 
Christopher Baron Cottenham, and the heirs male of his body, by the 
styles of Viscount Crowhurst, of Crowhurst, in the county of Surrey, and 
Earl of Cottenham, of Cottenham, in the county of Cambridge. 

Seftor Isturitz, Ambassador to Queen Victoria from the Queen Tsabella 
of Spain, arrived in London on Wednesday, with a numerous suite. 

General Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese Ambassador, is becoming @ 
‘popular member of the aristocracy.” He attended a review in Hyde 
Park, carly in the week, and manifested high professional satisfaction at 
the appearance of the soldiers, and the precision and effective air of their 
movements. Desiring liberty to testify his pleasure by some mark of 
Eastern liberality to the men, he learned a lesson of English statecraft— 
that it is against the rules of our service for a person in the military 
or diplomatic services to receive a favour from a foreign potentate. Hig 
Excellency received the intimation with ready wit and tact; acknow- 
ledging with graceful flattery to the officers the satisfaction which he was 
prevented from manifesting more substantially to the men. On Wed- 
nesday the General was at the spring festival of the Scottish Hospital, 
and made a speech in fluent Nepaulese ; which was translated by Captain 
Cavanagh, one of the gentlemen whom her Majesty has placed at the dig- 
posal of the Embassy as escorts and interpreters. 

The Queen of Spain has written an autograph letter to the ex-King 
of the French, earnestly inviting him to try a change of air in Spain, and 
to choose for his residence Valencia, or any other place of which the cli- 
mute may be considered beneficial for his health Corre spondent of the 
Morning Tost. 

It is stated that Abd-cl-Kader is dangerously ill at the Chateau d’Am- 
boise, where he is detained a prisoner. 

M. de Lamartine, unlike that great luminary to which he has so fre- 
quently compared himself, is about to set in the Eust. On the 5th instant 
he leaves France, to take possession of a tract of territory which Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medgid has bestowed upon him.—Taris Correspondent of the Morn- 
ng Post. 


We understand that an influential meeting of clergy and laity will be 
held before the close of the present month, in London, to pass resolutions 
with reference to the present alarming crisis of the Church of England. 
We hear that the most ample precautions have been taken to render the 
meeting at once moderate in its tone and decided in the claims which it 
is prepared to press.— Daily Papers. 


The Vienna Gazette announces officially that the Government intends 
to regard the representation of Austrian industry at the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 as an affair of state. 

A report has been presented to the Commission for promoting Prince 
Albert’s Show of Industry, by the Committee on all matters relating to 
the construction of the place of exhibition. It acknowledges that a vast 
amount of thought and elaboration has been brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, but no single plan is so accordant with the peculiar objects in view, 
either in the principle or detail of its arrangement, as to warrant @ f+ 
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commendation for its adoption. Two hundred and forty-five designs have 
been presented ; and among the sixty or seventy names who are tabulated 
as entitled to honourable and favourable mention, are nearly thirty fo- 
reigners, including M. J. P. Cluysenaar of Brussels, architect to the 
King of the Belgians, M. H. Conrad, chief engineer at the Hague, and 
M. Laves, architect of the King of Hanover. A still more select list of 
eighteen names, who are recommended as entitled to “ further higher 
honorary distinctions,” is composed almost entirely of foreign names; Mr. 
Bellamy of Bedford Square, Mr. Bertram of Reading, and Messrs. ‘Turner 


of Dublin, being the only British names. The report calls especial attention | 


to the designs of M. Hector Horeau of Paris and the Messrs. Tur- 
ner of Dublin, as “ evincing most daring and ingenious disposition and 
construction.” Assisted by the designs, both by the defects of the least 
successful and by the valuable conceptions of the more able and _practi- 
cable, the Committee have framed a new sort of specification-plan as a 
guide in the further efforts at design. ‘The main features required are, 
that all internal walls are done away with, and the whole construction, 
except a dome, supported by cast iron columns. At a main entrance, the 
goods will be received and wheeled on a temporary tramroad to a turn- 
table underneath a central dome, and thence they will be taken down the 
traversing galleries on cither side. A feature of this arrangement is, that 





continuation of the line from Vienna via Berlin and Brussels to Paris, and 
London via Calais. 

A new system of postage commenced throughout Austria on the Ist in- 
stant. It is founded on the system at present in vogue in England, with 
the exception that all letters for the imterior must be paid in advance, 
Stamps of different value, according to the distance, are also brought into 
use. The mercantile community is discontented with this new arrange- 
ment, and it is feared that much confusion will arise with the stamps.— 
Vienna Correspondent of the Daily News. 

Kossuth’s children left Pesth, by steamer, on the 26th of May, for Kutayeh, 
in Asia Minor, where their parents are. They were accompanied to the quay 


| by a crowd of persons, who bade them farewell in the most touching manner, 


—Daily News Corresponde nt. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes—“ We havi 
new religions about once a month. There were almost riots last year round 
the house of a wonderful child who wrought miracles. Herb-doctors adver. 


| tise that the moon is in the favourable quarter for swallowing their com- 


| pounds. 


the building may be indefinitely extended if the calculations as to space | 


required have been made in deficiency. 


Centralization of business and | 


inspection, and grandeur of vista, will be insured; and “some striking | 


feature to exemplify the science of construction in this country” will be 
secured in a dome of light sheet iron, two hundred feet in diameter, 
lighted mainly from a great glazed circle of light in its centre. 


The General Board of Health has issued its report on the second sub- 
ject of investigation laid down in the commission which created it—the 
supply of water to the Metropolis for domestic use, and for the general pur- 
poses of municipal cleanliness. It appears that the number of houses in 
the Metropolis is about 288,037; that about 17,456 houses are without 
any water at all; and that three times the latter number are unsupplied 
with pipe-water. The total quantity pumped into London is 44,000,000 
gallons, and nearly half of that quantity is not used—it is lost by 
the badness of the apparatus for supply and storage. The daily sup- 
ply is equal to a lake as large as St. James's Park and thirty 
inches deep; the annual supply equals a lake as large as the city 
of London within the walls and ninety feet deep. The whole of this 
supply is taken from sources eminently impure, or otherwise unfit : of the 
seven companies which supply the pipe-water, four supply water wholly 
unfiltered, from the Thames, the Lea, or the New River, and loaded with 
animal and vegetable matter in suspension ; and those companies which 
filter their water do nothing to lessen its bad and expensive quality of 
hardness. The hardness of the Thames, Lea, and New River water, and 
of all the water from the London substrata, is chiefly due to a large quan- 
tity of lime in solution ; and there is no economical process capable of exten- 
sive application to remove it : yet its evil is so large as to be one of the most 
important commercial features. It is proved that hard water has but one- 
third the power of soft water in extracting the properties of animal or 
vegetable tissues in culinary operations; that three-fourths of the soap 
is curdled and rendered unuseful as a detergent in using hard water for 
washing. ‘The Commission has called inthe aid of geological and en- 
gineering science, and with that assistance discovered, that on the West 
and onthe South of London are two large areas of land, unsuited for 
cultivation and especially suited by geological structure to be the receivers 
of rain water (the purest and softest of all water) for the purposes of the 
Metropolis. One of these includes the barren heath of Bagshot, on the 
West of London ; the other is found on the Northern slope of the Surrey 
hills, on the South of London : in these districts, which have a combined area 
of about 150 square miles, sufficient water falls and may be collected to 
give London a supply of 90,000,000 gallons daily—four times the present 
consumption. It is proposed to reject all the schemes presented by water 
companies which adopt the Thames as a source of supply; to purchase 
all the existing apparatus of water-supply ; and to place the Metropolitan 
works of water-supply and those for the drainage and the removal of waste 
water in the hands of one and the same administrative body. By these 
means, it is calculated that London may be supplied with a constantly 
flowing supply of water, at the rate of 75 gallons daily to every house it 
contains, and a perfect system of drainage, at a lower rate of charge than 
has heretofore been incurred for any of the various purposes of water- 
supply or drainage now separately effected. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years, 





Week 
of 1850, 
130 


Ten Weeks 
of 1839-49. 





2Zymotic CD 55 5hbed > ick cian dananctsamonstiakeoneneune 1741 
Dropsy, Cancer, and seases of uncertain or variable s .. 464 cece 42 
Tubercular Diseases ... 6... 6 6.66 c eee eee eee ee eeneneee 1884 sere 19 


Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1072 cooe §«=65 














Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..... 2... 666.6 cece eee eeee 315 eves 34 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1043 eoee 105 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 561 cose 47 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 76 ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus 4 3 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bon: i7 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 4 3 
Malformations. ..... 39 4 
Premature Bir 204 19 
Atrophy 129 16 
Age... ant 34 
Sudden.. nt 6 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 242 Ml 

Total (including unspecified causes) .........6600ece eens 8596 736 


The mortality of the Metropolis continues so low that the present year 
bids fair to present the lowest average on record. The fewest deaths in the 
parallel weeks of the ten past years happened in 1842, when they were 760 ; 
the average number of all the weeks in those years was 860; the average 
for the week just ended as corrected for increase of population was 938 ; the 
real deaths, 736, were therefore 202 below the average, and 24 less than in 
1842, the lowest year hitherto recorded, notwithstanding the large additional 

reentage due to increase of population. The deaths from consumption 
were but 103, in place of an average due of 103. 

Mean barometric pressure, 29.895 in. ; mean thermometric range, 58° 2’. 


A convention relative to the establishment of international relations by 
means of electric telegraphs has been concluded at Brussels between Belgium 
and Prussia. Negotiations with France are also on foot, with a view to the 





Dream-books sell well. Old women are frequently bemg taken up 
for fortune-telling with cards. The papers described only a few days since 
a man who has made a handsome fortune as a consulting conjurer, without 
once falling into the hands of the police ; which speaks volumes for his tact, 
but he saw none but ‘respectable and educated’ people! If details could be 
gone into, some strange dicts of this kind could be catalogued against the 
‘city of intelligence.’ ” 

Cases of madness are unusually frequent at Vienna just now; indeed, in- 
sanity seems to have assumed the character of an epidemic. No fewer than 
thirteen persons were carried into lunatic asylums in one day last week,, 
from Vienna alone. This strange occurrence has drawn to Vienna several 
foreign medical men of ability, desirous of investigating its cause.— Itenna 
Letter. 


Mr. Commissioner West, of the Sheftield Bankruptey Court, has pointedly 
mentioned a very honourable act on the part of Mr. John Parker, M.P. 
Messrs. Hugh Parker, Shore, and Co., are bankrupts; Mr. Hugh Parker is 
the Member's father ; on his private estate there is a full payment of twenty 
shillings in the pound. Mr. Parker had a claim against his father for 1,500/,, 
and if he had pressed it would have received the whole amount; but he has 
declined to put in any claim ; so that the 1,500/. will go to the benefit of the 
creditors of the firm. 

In the Pennsylvania Legislature a memorial has been presented from 
Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, asking the Legislature to annul his marriage- 
contract. A bill was also read in place to effeet the object, which was referred 
tothe Judiciary Committee.—New York Tribune. 

Every one who has passed through St. Paul’s Churchyard to Cheapside on 
a rainy day, must have noticed the Hindoo crossing-sweeper, who for years 
past has stationed himself at the North-east angle of the cathedral, ready to 
receive the most trifling donation in remuneration for his services. A day 
or two ago he was at his post as usual, when the attention of the Nepaulese 
Ambassador, who was passing at the time, was attracted towards him. His 
Excellency entered into conversation with him; and the result was that he 
was seen to scramble into the carriage, and take his seat by the side of his 
Excellency, who immediately drove off. It is stated that our ex-crossing- 
sweeper is engaged during his Excellency’s stay in this country, to act as in- 
terpreter for his suite.—Daily News. 

A remarkable shipwreck narrative appears in the St. Vincent New Era of 
the 8th May. The sloop Star, Captain Robertson, was about twelve miles 
from Battawya on the 3d of May, when a seaman discovered that a plank in 
her bottom had started, and that she was rapidly filling. As it was hoped 
that she would reach Battawya before going down, no panic was felt, and 
the pumps were vigorously worked to delay the rising of the water as much 
as possible: but when about seven miles from Battawya, the Star received 
two or three heavy seas, and was evidently going down presently. Several of 
the sailors leaped into the sea with buoyant articles: the captain, Mr. Bynoe 
—a very young gentleman, who it turned out was a marvellous swimmer—a 
Miss Webb, and a Mrs. Gibbs with her nephew, were on the deck. Miss 
Webb could not be induced to quit the ship, but answered calmly that she 
was not alarmed. The captain gave her his hand, and she clasped it tightly, 
but would not venture: the vessel gave some deep plunges, the captain 
drew Miss Webb with him, but she unclasped her hand, and he leaped over- 
board alone. When he rose above the surface the vessel had gone down, 
and drawn with it Miss Webb, Mrs. Gibbs, and her nephew. Mrs. Gibbs had 
clasped her young nephew to her bosom and duenel aloud, that as he was 
the cause of her being there, if she was lost he should go. with her; and so 
he did. Mr. Bynoe describes what occurred after the ship’s foundering. 
* As soon as I quitted the vessel, which I did at the same time as the eap- 
tain, and some two or three minutes after the others, E struck out for the 
doghouse. The’sloop instantly sunk ; Miss Webb, Mrs. Gibbs and her nephew, 
going down with her. There was a little moonlight. A female passenger 
and her husband had hold of the doghouse. I observed a little bey tleating, 
and I swam and took him to the doghouse. The current was strong and we 
made little progress, and I was obliged to go behind the doghouse to push it 
on. As this exhausted me and many held on, I let go, which gave the others 
more room. I then laid hold of an oar and used it for a short time; but I 
thought I heard something blow beside me like a whale or porpoise, and I 
became alarmed and threw away the oar, determined to swim. Before leav- 
ing my companions in misery, I told them I would swim to Bequia and send 
them a boat; that if it came it would be a sign I was alive; if not, that I 
was drowned. They implored me not to leave them, beeause I cheered them 
up. Inow undressed myself in the water, not keeping on a vestige of cloth- 
ing, and struck out with the greatest confidence in my power of endurance 
and swimming. Battawya was at this time just discernable. _We were about 
five miles from it, and fifteen or sixteen miles from Bequia. It was four 
o'clock in the morning. The captain called to me, and I replied. I have 
since heard that he called me an hour afterwards, and ‘as I did not reply 
all gave me up as lost, as a very heavy sea was running at the time. I re- 
mained in the water until three or four in the afternoon, swimming all the 
time, at which time I reached Bequia. I was alongside the rock an hour before 
I could ascend it. The surf and heavy swells sometimes dashed me against 
the rock and at others drew me away from it. I twice despaired, and placed 
my hands on my head; but I could not sink. I was completely exhausted, 
and suffered much in trying to land. I remained fifty hours on the Bequia 
rock without food, water, rest, or clothes. I tried to eat a small shell-tish, 
but it made me sick. I was very thirsty, but I found relief in sea-bathing. 
Altogether I was sixty-two hours deprived of every necessary of life. While 
on the rock, I hailed some vessels and boats, but was not heard. At length, 
the Caledonia sloop passed by ; I hailed her, and she sent a boat for me. 1 
had determined to attempt the next day to that on which I was relieved, to 
swim to Bequia harbour, rather than die slowly. The bruises and cuts you 
see I got in attempting to land on the rock. I feel no inward ill effects 
from my sufferings. I was like a skeleton when I landed. The erew and 
a of the Star who were saved were brought to St. Vincent by the 

mily Strath, which picked them up.”’ Much surprise and rejoicings were 
manifested at St. Vincent when it was reported that Mr. Bynoe had been 
landed from the Caledonia. 
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The official Milan Gazette relates a singular attempt at indirect murder. 
«Qne Philip Agrati had since 1848 had criminal intercourse with Felicita 
Picozzi, the wife of Constantino Lombardi. Agrati being a widower, Lom- 
bardi alone was in the way of his union with Felicita. With her connivance, 
he took advantage of the severe laws on the concealment of arms to intro- 
duce two pistols and ammunition into Lombardi’s house, and then informed 
the military authorities of the fact by an anonymous letter. Lombardi was 
brought in consequence before a council of war, and was in danger of being 
shot; but, fortunately, an inquiry was set on foot, and the conspiracy dis- 
covered. Agrati has been cone emned to hard labour for eight years, and his 
accomplice to the same period of imprisonment.” 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The most interesting matter in Parliament last night was “an inter- 

lation” of some liveliness in the House of Lords, on the subject of the 
« piratical expedition to Cuba.” ’ 

Lord BrovuGHAM introduced the matter; expressing his confidence that the 
Government of the United States—which he considered, “ though of a Re- 
publican class, to be a respectable Government "—had power and strength 
enough to prevent its subjects from engaging in a piratical expedition upon 
a large scale against a peaceful and unoffending people. The Marquis of 
LanspowNeE affirmed that this piratical expedition—of the very worst de- 
scription—was reprobated by the Government at Washington, and he men- 
tioned the steps taken to arrest it on the voyage. 

The Earl of ABEKDEEN had no doubt of the sincerity of the United States 
Government: but when, twenty years ago, we were suspected of unlawful 
designs against Cuba, and thereupon offered together with France to guaran- 
tee the possession of Cuba to Spain, on that occasion the United States re- 
fused to join in the guarantee. 

Lord feoven Am challenged denial to the legal proposition, that a pirate is 
“hostis humani generis,"” whom all civilized nations must aid to destroy : 
therefore the commander of a British cruiser would neglect his duty if he 
did not aid the Spaniards against this expedition. : 

Lord STANLEY wanted to know if any instructions, and if any what, have 
been sent out to our commander in reference to this expedition? The Mar- 
quis of LANSDOWNE not answering the question directly, Lord Stan Ley fancied 
he had not been heard, and repeated his question—‘* Have any instruc- 
tions been sent at all >”’ : 

Lord LANspownE—‘“‘T am not prepared without notice to state what in- 
structions were sent ; and I shall not answer that question.” Lord STan Ley 
insisted that the invasion of Cuba by buccaneers is not a matter of indifference 
to this country ; and he pressed his inquiry. The Marquis of LANspowNnrE 
said that the structions could only be eventual instructions, and such in- 
structions it was not usual to make known. Lord Sranuey, again—-‘* Have 
any instructions been sent at all?” 

Karl Grey, venting his “ surprise” that Lord Stanley, with his official ex- 
perience, should so persist, Lord STANLEY retorted—“ I am not to be taught 
my duty by the noble Earl. It is the right and duty of every Peer in this 
House to ask any question whereby he ean ascertain if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has performed its duty on a matter deeply concerning the honour and 
interest of this country. I have put a question to her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and wish to know if they will give an answer or not?” 

Lord Beaumont rose, but Lord Staniey waved him down with “ No, no! 
I put the question to the noble Marquis.”’ 

Lord LANspowne observed, that the noble Lord must not consider himself 
as the sole arbiter of the will of the House. 

The conversation continued with equal asperity, but with equal sterility in 
respect of official disclosures: in the course of it, alluding to our recent cool- 
ness towards Spain, Lord AnERDEEN deprecated our being lukewarm. 


The subject was mentioned in the House of Commons by Mr. Dts- 
RAELI; but the only peculiar feature of the explanation by Lord PaLmEr- 
ston was, that he had “communicated the information received” to the 
Spanish Minister, yesterday. 

The other business was the advance of the Drainage and Improvement 
of Land Advances Bill, and the Metropolitan Interments Bill, several 
clauses in Committee ; and announcements by Lord Joun Russew re- 
specting the Chancellorship, and the National Gallery and Royal Academy. 

In the discussion of the Interments Bill, the chief point was the re- 
jection of an amendment proposed by Mr. LusHinGTon, to prevent the 
compensation of incumbents for fees from being perpetual. The Goomnment 
carried the clause as it stands in the bill, by 126 to 88. 

Respecting the Chancellorship, Lord Joun Russeuv stated that the Great 
Seal will be placed in Commission, in preference to intrusting it to any in- 
dividual before the Government has decided on the course to be pursued 
with respect to the future duties of the Court of Chancery. The Save 
ment will announce its plan, most likely, on Monday fortnight. 


In reference to the National Gallery, Lord John stated that the gentlemen 


nage to conduct the inquiry into the state of the pictures, and a fitting 
place wherein to allocate them, have made a report, but request time for 
further inquiries, particularly about pictures on the Continent. ‘The Govern- 
ment has made a proposal to the Royal Academy, having for its object to ob- 
tain the whole of the National Gallery for the exclusive exhibition of the 
national pictures; and the Academy desires to comply. Lord John will 
move next week for a Select Committee to inquire into the best mode of pre- 
serving the national pictures, and to ascertain whether Trafalgar Square is 
the best site for a National Gallery. 


“ It will be observed that Lord John Russell has stated in his place in 
Parliament that the Great Seal is to be put in Commission: the Commis- 
sioners are to be—the Master of the Rolls, Lord Langdale; the Vice- 
Chancellor of England, Sir Launcelot Shadwell; and Sir Robert Monsey 
Rolfe, one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, who was of the 
Equity bar before he was raised to the bench. 


Canadian letters, to the 23d May, state that the Ministry have “a very 
strong majority, and carry everything with a strong hand.” An amend- 
ment to the address in answer to the Government speech, declaring that the 
Court of Chancery ought to be abolished and Equity jurisdiction extended 
to the Common Law Courts, was rejected by 45 to 17. An amendment 
by the Honourable H. J. Boulton, in favour of establishing a Parliament- 
ary houschold suffrage, was rejected by 37 to 13. The reception of a 
petition presented by Colonel Prince, from Essex County, for an address 
to the Crown petitioning for independence, was negatived by “a large ma- 
tag, only seven voting for its reception” : among the minority, however, 
was Mr. Price, a member of the Ministry, and Mr. Cameron, a Minister 
who had lately resigned. 

‘The Paris paper the Corsaire, of yesterday, says that the Greek affair is 
ren and that M. Drouyn de Lhuys will return to London on the 
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| The King of Prussia is recovering from his wound, notwithstanding a 
supervening attack of gout in his fvot. 








The Emperor of Russia and the Prince of Prussia have met at War- 
saw, and held political conference. On the Ist instant, the Prince of Prus- 
sia left Warsaw for St. Petersburg on a visit to the Empress. The Ger- 
man papers have reports of a revolutionary agitation in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, in the upper schools and among the students ; chiefly arising 
out of a recent decree prohibiting the Poles from entering the high schools, 
there and at Dorpat. 


The Saxon Chambers were suddenly dissolved, on the Ist instant, to 
evade a coming discussion in the Second Chamber on an address to the 
Government, expressing dissatisfaction with its course on the German 
question, especially its definitive withdrawal from the Prussian Bund on 
the 25th May. The Second Chamber separated in silence—point 
withholding the usual cheers for the King. 


For the same reason, to evade a motion on the German question by 
M. Mohl, the Wurtemberg Diet was peremptorily prorogued on the 4th 
instant to the 26th instant, with a probability of immediate dissolution. 

The poor-rate at Leeds was further reduced, on Wednesday afternoon, to 
1s, 4¢/. in the pound for the ensuing year: for several years it was 2s. 8d. ; 
last half-year it was reduced to 2s. 4d.; and now the decreased pauperis 
has enabled the further reduction to ls. 4d. 

Eleven men and two boys were killed on Wednesday, by an explosion in 
the colliery of Little Usworth, near Washington. The explosion was caused 
by the sudden disengagement of a “ blower or bag of gas ’’—that is to say, 
an accumulation in a natural reservoir or hollow—by the “ firing of a shot” 
or blasting-charge. 

PrincipaAL Hovsrt or Commons Business ron Next Werk. 

Monday, June W. Supply Report: Postponed Resolution, New Houses of Parlia- 

ment, 
Lord Lieutenancy Abolition (Ireland) Bill; Second reading. 
Eighteen other bills. 

Tuesday, June 11. Metropolitan Interments Bill; Committee (at twelve o'clock 
Ramsgate and Margate Harbours ; Select Committee of inquiry— Mr. Mackinnvn. 
Home-made Spirits in Bond; Committee of whole House to consider the pre- 

sent mode of levying the Duty —Lord Naas. 
Madras and Arcot Railway; Motion for Papers—Lord Jocelyn. 
Punishment of Death; Bill to abolish—Mr, Ewart. 
Wednesday, June 12. Landlord and Tenant Bill ; Committee. 
Court of Chancery Bill ; Second reading. 
Five other Bills, 
Thursday, June 13. Copyholds Enfranchisement Bill ; Second reading, (at twelve 
oe Och. 
County Court Extension Bill; Committee. 
Public Libraries and Museums Bill; Committee. 
Marriages Bill; Committee. 

Friday, June 14. Railways Abandonment Bill; Third reading. 

Stamp-duties (No. 2) Bill; Committee. 
Ihree other Bills 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The fluctuations of the Stock Market, though frequent, have been limited ; 
the range of variation not having exceeded } per cent. Up to Wednesday, 
the transactions had not been important, but on that day and sinee some 
influential sales have occurred, and the supply of Stock has been more 
abundant. Consols both for Money and Account have fluctuated between 
96} and 963: they went down to 96} today, but the market was firmer to- 
wards the close ; the last price being 963 { both for Money and Account. 
After business, a still further improvement occurred, and the price reached 
963; the quotation at four o'clock being 963 §. The decline today was oc- 
casioned by a repetition of the intelligence recently received of the landing in 
Cuba of the buccancering expedition that recently started from New Orleans 
for the conquest of that island. At present the prevailing opinion appears 
to be that nothing very serious will result from this act of piracy: the only 
effect as yet produced has been a trifling improvement in the price of sugar, 
which advanced 6¢. the hundredweight in Mincing Lane, this day. 

The books of the various Stocks the Dividends upon which become due in 
July will close and reopen as under, 





Open. 
Wednesday, July 17. 


Shut. 

Three per Cent Consols Thursday, June 13 
Annuities, January 1860 —_ 
Ditto, ditto, 1880 oan 
South Sea Stock... ee —— aD 
New Annuities —— — 
Three per Cents, 1751 
New Five per Cents 
Three per Cents, 1726 —a— —— 

Money is rather more in demand in the Stock Exchange, upon loan for 
short periods; but the current rate of interest does not exceed 2 per cent 
per annum, which may be quoted as that of discount for first-class bills. 

The transactions in the Foreign Stocks have not been extensive. The Com- 
mittee of Spanish Bondholders having been invited by an official ecommuni- 
cation from Madrid to send over an agent to treat with the Government for 
the arrangement of the claims of its creditors, have called a meeting of Bond- 
holders at the London Tavern, for Monday the 10th, in order to nominate a 
gentleman to this office. This readiness for negotiation on the part of the 
Government would doubtless have produced an advance in the price of Spa- 
nish Stock, but that any upward tendency is checked by the fears arising 
from the American invasion of Cuba. A remittance on account of the over- 
due Dividends upon Grenada Bonds has been received ; and as an intimation 
has been given of the readiness of the Grenadian Executive to make some 
arrangement for the arrears now due, this stock has improved about 2 per cent. 
Peruvian and the other South American Stocks are without material change. 

| Mexican have advanced about 1 per cent upon our last prices; but the mar- 
ket has been heavy since yesterday, without any material alteration. An 
advertisementyhas appeared notifying the payment, on the Ist August, of the 
Dividend due in July 1848 upon the Portuguese Three per Cent and Four per 
Cent Stock, subject fo a deduction of 25 per cent of the amount: no issue of 
Three per Cent Stock for the amount deducted to be made this _, as on 
previous occasions. ‘The price of Portuguese Bonds is rather higher than it 
was last week ; but the business transacted has been insignificant. The Russian 
Stock and Scrip continue firm at nearly our last prices, though for the last 
two or three days little business has occurred in them. Dutch Stock of both 
varieties is in demand at an advance of from } to } per cent; though, from 
the small quantity of Stock at market, the transactions are limited. 

In Shares, an improvement, to a trifling extent, occurred on Tuesday ; but 
a downward movement has since taken place, and the quotations of this 

| afternoon are nearly the same as last week; though in some instan as 
Great Western and Caledonian, a decline of nearly 1/. is observable. 7 he 
depression has been occasioned by a decline in the amount of tolls received 
last week ; the traffic-returns suffering by comparison with the corresponding 
| week of last year, the Whitsun holydays, 





Friday, June 14. a 
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SaturpAY TwELve o’CLock. | 

The English Funds opened at the closing quotations of yesterday, the first | 

price of Consols being 3%. Little business has yet occurred, and the 

yoga prices have as yet been supported. The discussion upon the subject of 
le 


American invasion of Cuba that occurred last night in the House of Lords 
has not produced any effect upon Spanish Stock, which continues nominally 
at yesterday’s prices; the Five per Cents being 16] 17}, and the Three per 
Cents 37} 3. The other Foreign Bonds are without material change. No- 
thing of importance has occurred in the Railway Shares; the following being 
the only bargains yet recorded—Caledonian, 9§; Eastern Counties, 7} ; 
Northern and Eastern, 5 per cent, 574; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 40; Great 
North of England, 1}; York and North Midland Preference, 7}. 

Sarurpay Two o’CLocr. 

There is no change in the English Funds: Consols steady at the morn- 
ing’s price—963 3 both for Money and Account. In the Foreign Market the 
business has been unimportant; the following being the principal bargains 
recorded—Chilian, 99; Danish Five per Cents, 98; Equador, 3}; Grenada, 
18}; Mexican, 31} 3; Peruvian, 77} { {3 Ditto Deferred, 34} § 4; Russian 
Four-and-a-half per Cents, 96 4; Ditto Serip, 3} 3; Spanish Active, 17); 
Ditto Three per Cents, 372; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 578. 

There is no material change in the Railway Share Market :_ the principal 
transactions have been—Caledonian, 9% § 3; Eastern Counties, 7}; Ditto New 
Preference 6 per Cent, 11} J ex div. ; Great Northern, 105 2; Great Western, 
57} 87%; Hull and Selby Half-shares, 47] ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 40 1; 
Ditto Fifths, 4; Ditto Thirds, 7] 3; Ditto New Guaranteed 6 per Cents, 123 ; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 82) ; London and North-western, 107} } : 
London and South-western, 62}; Midland, 36) 4; Ditto 50/. Shares, 3% ; 
North British, 74; Ditto Preference, 5; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 9}, South-eastern and Dover, 15; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 
144 23; Ditto Extension, 91 4; Ditto G. N. FE. Purchase or Preference, 1} ; 
York and North Midland, 17}; Ditto Preference, 7) 2; Orleans and Bor- 


deaux, 22; Paris and Orleans, 30; Rouen and Havre, 9. 





3 per Cent Consols.......... 96} 7 Danish 3 per Cents ... 71 73 
Ditto for Account........... 96} 3 | Dutch 2) per Cents . - { 

3 per Cent Reduced....... - Of 2 Ditto 4 per Cents .. ' . 86 

BF POP COmOs. o.oo ncsccescces 972 3 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 31} 2 
Long Annuities........... 8 3-16 4! Peruvian 6 per Cents a a 
errr 206 8 =| Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 334 44 
Exchequer Bills....... . 68 71 pm., Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 83 5 | 
ere . shut Russian 5 per Cents ae 106 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 868 Ditto 4) per Cents ‘ - 
Belgian 4) per Cents. . 87 9 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17 } 
Chilian 6 per Cents. per b Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 . 374 
Danish 5 per Cents.......... 97 99 Ps conan seicinnbenee 313 


Cheatres and lwsir. 


We learn from the Times, that Za Tempesta was rehearsed at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre on Wednesday evening with every intention of producing 
it on Thursday ; but that, further rehearsal being deemed necessary, it 
was inevitably postponed till tonight. This is not surprising; the only 
wonder being that things got up so rapidly are got up so well. M. 
Halévy, accustomed at Paris to months of preparation for a single opera, 
must marvel at the railway speed with which everything moves in 
England. 

Madame Frezzolini has appeared in a third character—that of Lveia. 
It has made a great impression; although she laboured under the disad- 
vantage of performing it without preparation, having been suddenly called 
upon to take it, on Tuesday, in consequence of the illness of Miss Hayes. The 
opera, however, was sadly mutilated ; the essential and striking scene in 
which Ashton betrays Lucy, by fabricated evidence of her lover's infidelity, 
into a consent to the fatal marriage, was entirely left out. This might be 
excused the first night, under the circumstances in which the performance 
took place; but the repetition, on Thursday, of the same mutilation, was 
less intelligible. On each night there was a flagrant instance of the bar- 
barous practice of encores. A portion of the agitated scene where the con- 
tract is signed and Edgar suddenly appears in the midst of the marriage- 
party, was called for a second time, and the dramatic action was brought 
to a stand, because a limited though noisy fraction of the audience 
desired to hear a picce of concerted music over again! The actors and 
the conductor of the orchestra ought to have more feeling for their art 
than to comply with such Gothic demands. 


Ronconi has appeared at Covent Garden in a second character—his un- 
rivalled Figaro in the Barbiere di Siviglia. Netaining all our recent im- 
pressions of his qualifications for the serious lyrical drama, we now felt 
persuaded that his greater strength lies in the comic, THis gayety is irre- 
sistible, for it is spontaneous and natural—-exuberant animal spirits, 
without buffoonery; and his comic singing cannot be surpassed. Ma- 
dame Castellan is a pretty Rosina, pleasing and ladylike. 

The performance of Don Giovanni, on Thursday, gave Formes an op- 

ortunity of essaying in Italian the part of Lepore/lo, which he played in 

erman when Dox Juan was produced by the German company at Drury 
Lane. His reading of the part was then, and is now, a peculiar one: 
he makes Leporello a sinister-looking villain, keen and sharp, aiding his 
master in his wickedness with great promptitude and relish, This con- 
ception has been lauded as original and intellectual ; but to us it appears 
quite a mistake. 





The only theatrical novelty of the week, a burleque on the subject of 
Esmeralda, produced at the Adelphi, pleases simply by the merits of the 
well-known ballet on which it is founded. The ‘Truandaise, which after 
all is the immortal part of the ballet, is danced with much spirit and cha- 
racter by Madame Celeste, who represents the young Bohemian, along 
with Mr. Wright; and the tableaux, taken from the same source, are ef- 
fective on repetition. But the merits of the piece as a burlesque 
are small indeed. Neither does the subject, which is intrinsically 
pathetic, naturally flow into the ludicrous, nor is the dialogue seasoned 
with the usual amount of comicality. A number of good actors are em- | 
ployed on the work; but, like many others, it does not bring out their | 
talents. An expedient at the end of the piece, of drawing prizes from a | 
“wheel of fortune,” and actually ‘distributing them to the audience, who 
receive tickets on entering the house, is certainly not worthy of this very 
popular establishment ; and the introduction of Mr. Wright in female at- 
tire in a private box, as the wife of a pretended winner, is but a dull re- 
petition of an old practical joke. 





The Philharmonic concert of Monday was supported entirely by the 
efforts of the band. Two of the finest symphonies— Beethoven's in C minor, 


| circumstances may be productive of more harm 


and Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony in A minor, with Weber’s romantic 
overture to Preciosa, were certainly sufficient to constitute a delightful 
entertainment. But that was no reason why all the rest of the selection 
should be below mediocrity. The other overture (Onslow’s to Guise) was 
noisy, and without interest; M. Allard, the Parisian violinist, threw 
away a great deal of clever fiddling on a tedious and insipid concerto of 
his own composition ; one of the singers, a Madame Maillard, made the 
audience laugh by her French screams and theatrical contortions; and 
the other, Mr. Sims Reeves, either made, or had made for him, so 
injudicious a choice of his air, (Cherubini’s “ Ave Maria,” a thing 
unfitted for the concert-room,) that he failed to produce any effect, 
All which indicates culpable carelessness or want of judgment.” At this 
as well as at the previous concert, the directors permitted two foreign 
singers to appear evidently in utter ignorance of their qualifications, and 
therefore in consequence of private influence. M. Allard, indeed, is an 
artist of «stablished reputation, and entitled to be heard; but they could 
have told him, after rehearsal, that his concerto would never please the 
Philharmonic audience. We have seldom heard such loud and general 
expressions of dissatisfaction among the subscribers as on this occasion, 





Vauxhall is in full play; and, aided by the fine weather, its varied at- 
tractions are seen to good advantage. ‘The pictorial department consists 
of a representation of the Kremlin at Moscow, with the Moskva and its 
boats in the foreground, and rocky cliffs at the back. This is the scene of 
the pyrotechnic display ; and the effects produced by the brilliancy of the 
lights upon the surrounding objects, pictorial and sylvan, are striking. 
The long lines of avenue are lighted up with Eastern profusion ; and some 
pleasing devices, ingeniously worked out in variegated lamps, are inter- 
spersed, Orchestral performances, equestrian displays, panoramic views, 
tableaux vivans, contribute their share to the evening’s amusement, and 
in combination succeed in sustaining the prestige of “the Royal pro- 
perty.” 


A TRIAL OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Two more experimental sittings have been held in the new House ot 
Commons. Space and hearing were the points to be determined; and 
the circumstances were favourable. Members were more composed than 
they were on the occasion of the first meeting; they kept their seats 
better, and did not talk somuch. During the Wednesday sitting, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Brotherton, Colonel Thompson, Mr. Hawes, and some 
other Members, placed themselves in all available positions, above and 
below, so as to test the hearing properties of the edifice. In dimensions, 
the chamber is of the same width as the House of Lords, but it is only 
two-thirds the length. This gives it a compact, though somewhat dumpy 
appearance ; the figure approaching nearly to that of the square. On 
the floor, the accommodation for Members is within nineteen sittings ot 
the accommodation supplied in the present House; but including the 
galleries, the amount of sitting-room is 476, while in the present House 
it is 456. All extraneous ornament has been cast aside ; a committee of 
the Quaker brotherhood could not have guarded more carefully against the 
introduction of anything savouring of the lively. From the reporters’ gal- 
lery one novelty strikes the spectator—the glaring distinctness with which 
Members’ faces are seen. In the present House a kind of haze envelops 
them even in daylight ; arising perhaps from the circumstance of the light 
being drawn from the roof, and it may be the greater length of the cham- 
ber. Lord John Russell was never seen with greater distinctness, within ox 
without the walls of Parliament, than he was on Wednesday, when sitting 
with Mr. Robert Palmer in one of the side-galleries, Should the arti- 
ficial light rival to some extent the glories of the day, and should ladies 
avail themselves of the contemplated accommodation, by which the eye 
at least will have some scope, it is not unlikely that a good many ho- 
nourable gentlemen may feel a gentle impulse towards bestowing a little 
more attention on their exterior. With regard to hearing, nothing can 
be more tantalizing. A pencil dropped from the centre of the reporters’ 
gallery would in its fall almost touch the Speaker's chair; many of the 
Members are within whispering distance of that chair, others are within 
a few yards, and none are so distant as to prevent a question from 
being put and an answer returned in a tone little above the conversational. 
Yet let a Member rise, and let him speak as deliberately and distinctly as 
he may, the effort to take down all his words as he utters them fails, be- 
cause many of them are not comprehended, and the loss is often fatal to 
the discovery of the orator’s meaning. To report a speech under such 
than good. Mr. An- 
debate on Mr. Fox's 
could not have been 

not usually reported 





stey had the fortune to begin the adjourned 

Educational Bill, and a better test than his 
applied ; for if that gentleman’s speeches are 
at full length in the newspapers, it does not arise from any diffi- 
culty in hearing him: yet Mr. Anstey was imperfectly compre- 
hended. It is mentioned that Sir George Grey, one of the most dis- 
tinct though most rapid speakers in the House, took part in the business 
of the previous Thursday, and on being told that he was not well heard, 
remarked that he had taken particular pains to be heard. This acoustical 
defect is by some ascribed to the great height of the roof: but is it certain 
that the way to cure the evil is to knock down one of the end-walls and 
add to the length of the chamber? To enlarge the chamber for the sake of 
adding to the sitting-room, at the Aazard of rendering the speaking still more 
inaudible, would not be very discreet. In that case, the stenographic 
art would expire with its present practitioners, or be confined to Mr. Gur- 
ney’s office and the provinces ; for who would for Parliamentary purposes 
devote years of trouble to acquire facility in the use of short-hand, when 
the ordinary mode of writing would more than suffice? And what is to 
become of Members, qualified in all other respects for taking a leading 
part in the business of legislation, but not be able to acquire the art of 
being heard under such difficulties, Indeed, the enlargement of the 
chamber is not required for the accommodation of Members. As we already 
stated, there are 476 sittings, of 20 inches each : let that number attend 
nightly, and the present average attendance will be increased more than 
fourfold. During the whole of last session, only three instances occurred 
in which the attendance exceeded the 476; and during the four months 
of the present session which have elapsed, only four instances of the kind 
have occurred. For the sake, therefure, of some half-dozen chances of a 
larger number than 476 Members appearing to decide some party qucs- 
tion, the House of Commons threatens to commit political suicide. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “ MONSTRE” FUNCTIONARY. 
Tue hopes indulged that the opportunity afforded by the retire- 
ment of Lord Cottenham would not be allowed to pass unimproved, 
have dwindled to the narrowest span under the blighting intima- 
tions of the Prime Minister. No new appointment, it certainly 
appears, is to be made guaranteeing to the next Lord Chancellor 
the greatest of official salaries ; but the greatest of retiring pen- 
sions would seem to be held not inordinate by Lord John Russell, 
even with what may be now assumed to be the normal state of the 
empire— Free-trade prices. jut pecuniary enormities, though 
great, form the least significant of the many enormities clustering 
round the highest judicial office of the kingdom. It is indeed an 
aggregation of enormities; an enormity not only from extrava- 
gance of pay, or its great and varied powers and patronage, but 
from its multiform union of grave and incompatible duties—the 
dead obstructiveness it has constantly offered to every phase of 
civil, eeclesias'ical, or legal improvement—and its utter irrecon- 
qlability with the soundest juridical and constitutional principles. 

Doubiless the Whigs have the projective and occasionally have 
had the executive merit of having effected creditable political and 
commercial meliorations; but it will be a heavy drawback from 
these, as well as serious impeachment of their sincerity in both di- 
rections, if, placed under the most favourable auspices for its re- 
moval, they suffer to remain the most revolting and ramified blot 
on our national institutions. Among the most estimable popular 
safegnards, is the broad line established, after repeated and long-con- 
tinued struggles, separating the judicial from the political powers 
of the State. It was thought a great acquisition bay the J udges 
were made independent of Ministerial influence by being made 
immoveable; and it has been constantly held culpable in a former 
Whig Government, that it violated the constitutional rule of the 
non-political character of the judiciary in a leading precedent, by 
admitting the Lord Chief Justice of England to a seat in the Cabinet: 
nay, Lord Ellenborough himself became afterwards so impressed 
with the error committed, that he affirmed he would never again be 
a party to its repetition. But all these principles, and all these 
wholesome practices of the constitution, are burlesqued, confused, 
and outraged, by continuing united in the same person a Cabinet 
Minister and Privy Councillor with the greatest of judicial officers. 
The Lord Chancellor is the embodiment of the entire justice of the 
realm: justices of the peace derive their appointments from him ; 
all the judges of the superior courts are ostensibly, and mostly in 
fact, of his nomination: his own court is held to be the fountain, 
the great oflicina justitiv it is called, of the whole kingdom; and 
that this apparatus, in its subordinate parts, may work freely and 
purely, it is made permanent, independent of sinister bias, of fear 
or of seduction, and really without accountability, save to detined 
laws for gross aberrations, or to the appellate corrective for judg- 
ment errors, which each tribunal exercises over its next inferior 
jurisdiction. 

Contrasted with all these wise precautions and apt arrangements, 
mark the startling exception presented by the oftice of the Lord 
Chancellor. He is the first moving power and fabricator of the judi- 
cial machinery ; scleets, organizes, and superintends it: if he errs, 
his errors are organic, and likely to be greatly pernicious; if he is 
corrupt as the fountain of justice, all the streams emanating from 
him are likely to be tainted; if he is ineapable, incapability is 
likely to be widely diffused and to form the pervading feature of his 
administration: and, with singular inconsistency, all these serious 
liabilities are more imminent in him, the supreme magistrate, than 





| the great seal is to the lawyer 


| dom, liberality, and sclf-immolation of their characters. 
| good that is naturally in men scems extinguished by the existing 


in any inferior authority, since he is exempt from all the securities | 


the law has providently taken to guarantee integrity of action in | 
lesser judicial powers. A Judge or a Justice is the elect of 
a functionary conversant with legal fitness; but a Lord Chan- 


cellor may be the result of a caprice of Royalty, or of one of | 


its Ministers who is not a lawyer. Want of fixity in office forms 
the second detrimental peculiarity, necessarily lessening his inde- 
pendence and singleness of pursuit, by involving him in intrigues 
and occupations remote from his proper duties, but tending perhaps 
ne or pe his official existence. Last is the most revolting of his 
ju cial anomalies, the absence of an appellate control over him. 
Equal justice, in other tribunals, is maintained by the check of a 
presiding superior intelligence; but equal justice in the High 
Court of Chancery has no corresponding security. If the Lord 
Chancellor errs, there is virtually no appeal from his errors, execpt 
the farcical one to himself—from the bench te the woolsack. All 
the imperfections hypothetically deduced are not imputed griev- 
ances, but actually felt and realized in the experienced defeets of 
proceedings in Equity—in their endless delays—in their ruinous 
expenses—in their all but avowed denial of justice to thousands 
who need it, who would fain seek it, but who know it to be utterly 


hopeless to expect it in the existing constitution of the Court of * 


Chaneery and its adjuncts. 

But these form not the greatest of the practical evils wrought 
by the incongruities of the Equity monster. The abuses of Chan- 
cery are the nursing-mother of all other law abuses. The head of 
the court is the judicial head of all courts, and on his fiat or veto 
legal changes depend. But with what show of reason or consistency 
can he entertain any project of reform? If the Common Law Courts 
are found costly and ates, or their laws intricate and obscure, 
or the gains of’ the professors of them oppressive to suitors, do not 
all these obstructions to justice exist in tenfold aggravation within 


with his own person? “ Let him first cleanse himself—pluck the 
beam from his own eye ere he meddles with that of his brethren,” 
form the natural and unavoidable objurgations that might be justly 


| addressed to him, if by any possibility he made or countenanced a 


move in a right course. Hence it is that all Lord Chancellors are 
necessarily, if not willingly, anti-law-reformers ; become, if not so 
already, either openly hostile to the removal of legal abuses, or 
silently aequiescent in them; and are invariably found more intent 
on thwarting, mutilating, or indefinitely procrastinating amend- 
ments, by which they gain much, than in correcting jurisprudence, 
or visiting royal colleges, foundations, and hospitals, by which they 
could gain nothing. . : 

Henee, the non-reform of the Chancellorship is virtually an 
avowed persistence in a non-reform of the laws. But what was the 
nuisance of Gatton or Sarum to the existing nuisance of our legal 
institutes ? What, indeed, are political rights to any people, eom- 
pared to the civil rights that secure their persons and property ? 
What pride can there be in having extended the electoral franchise 
to Manchester or Leeds, and denied to the entire community 
the infinitely greater boon of a just and available juridical 
administration 2? Lord John Russell hints that historical associa- 
tions are an obstruction to a prompt disintegration of the Chancery 
conglomerate. To what ean he allude? Isit the “ marble chair,” or 
the “ great marble table ” of the Aula Regia, over which Lord Camp- 
bell so dotingly dwells, that beguiles him ? Surely we have eseaped 
from the dark ages. Lord John says that the Chancellorship has been 
“ closely connected with our political administration, and with the 
performance of the highest functions to the State.” But has the 
connexion been honourable or eneouraging? What a tield-mar- 
shal’s baton is to the soldier, or Lambeth Palace to the priest, 
it is the great prize of the bar. 
Has it worked well? as it enlisted, individually or publicly, 
a commensurate proportion of human worth and ability in the 
country’s service? Try the question—try it historically, as Lord 
John seems inclined to do; look back retrospectively ; take a term 
of years, a reign, or a series of reigns, say from the accession of 
George the Third, and what is the result? Eschewing living ex- 
amples of lawyer eminence and statesmanship, are Northington, 
Thurlow, Loughborough, and Eldon, in uninterrupted succession, 
four stars of magnitude entitled to celestial honours for public 
benefits conferred or national evils averted? Their names and 


| histories are familiar; anda Whig Minister must answer for them, 


if he appeal to them for “the performance of the highest state 
functions "in wisely swaying, we suppose, the councils of the 
Sovereign, as well as gracing his highest office by the dignity, wis- 
Even the 


polyglot and sumptuous intoxications of the Chancellorship, 





THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH ON 
THE WATER QUESTION. 
A Great part of this blue book is taken up with the question of 


| the drainage and sewage of the Metropolis; a question that we 


should have thought much better left to the engineering and sci- 
entific members of the Metropolitan Sewage Commission than to 
the amateur members of the Board of Health. Into no part of that 
subject is it our intention to follow the Report. This document, as 
sent to us, is not accompanied with the evidence; nor with the 


| plans, specifications, and details of the particular project for sup- 


plying the Metropolis with water, that 1s the main burden of the 
Report. For the present, therefore, we are obliged to confine our- 
selves to an imperfect outline of the scheme invented or patronized 
by the Board of Ifcalth, and widely circulated this week by their 
authority. 

The most startling of their conclusions is, that the Thames and 
all its tributaries—above the sewage or below, filtered or unfiltered, 
nay, taken from the virgin springs that feed it—must be rejected 
The Board of Health propose to have re- 


as a source of supply. 
[ This is 


course to surface and underground field-drainage instead. 
at least an original suggestion. 

The great objection of the Board to the Thames is the river's 
hardness; which they represent as of 16 degrees. Justly regarding 
the artesian weils as affording far too scanty a supply, they also 
justly represent the Lea, the Anwell springs that feed the New 
River in part, the Colne and Wandle, the Watford springs, and all 
other sources of supply that have heretofore been either made use 
of or proposed, as not materially different in hardness from the 
Thames. The reason of their objection to the hardness is, that be- 
sides the incrustation it causes on boilers, it occasions a vast waste 
of tea and of soap, and of clothes in the washing. With regard to 
cconomy in washing, without going nearly so far as the Board in its 
estimate, we have little doubt that a large part, perhaps more than 
ahalf of the present water-rent, might be indirectly saved to the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis by the introduction of seft water. With 
regard to tea, the Be mo estimate that there would be a saving equal 
to one-third of the quantity consumed. Their authority is Monsieur 
Soyer the cook. But the Board appear to have drawn an erroneous 
conclusion from the experiments of that ingenious person, which are 
given at page 67 of the Report. M. Soyer found that New River 
water and Thames water answered for infusing tea, not so well as 
distilled water, but better than a water ascertained to be only 2 
degrees of hardness ; which is less hard than any bulk of water 
that can be brought in for the supply of the Metropolis from 
the sources indicated by the Board. Sichege there is a difficulty 
in explaining this result of M. Soyer, inasmuch as the New River 


hie Lordship’s immediate jurisdiction, identified with his own office, | and the Thames-could not be less than 3 or 4 degrees of hardness 
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after being well boiled. No doubt, he says in the evidence quoted, 
(page 68,) that the soft water would take one-third less of tea than 
the Thames; but the soft water that he alludes to is not even 
boiled distilled water, but boiled artesian water from Trafalgar 
Square, which besides being as soft when boiled as distilled water, 
contains carbonate of soda in solution. This (and very properly 
too) is not the kind of soft water that the Board propose to intro- 
duce. 

One of the consequences of rejecting the Thames and kindred 


sources of supply is, that the present works must be abandoned, | 
The reason, as | 


and bought up at the expense of the ratepayers. 
we have said, is the hardness of the water. The natural inference 
of any intelligent reader of the Report would be, that the hard- 
ness, which gives rise to the proposal of so great a sacrifice by the 
ratepayers, is an insuperable objection. Now here is a suppression 
in the oeeyn that we are not prepared to explain. 


unreservedly. It is well known that a process has been proposed for 
simply taking out of the Thames three-fourths of the hardening mat- 
ter it contains. We allude to the process of Professor Clark of Aber- 
deen, formerly explained in our pages;* which, as the inventor states, 
would remove twenty-four tons of chalk daily from our present sup- 
ply of water. The Board of Health employ seven inspecting en- 
gincers: four of the seven have recommended Dr. Clark’s process 


for adoption in towns such as Dover, Cambridge, and Hull, which | 


are supplied with water similar to the Thames. Two years ago, the 
Metropolitan Sanatory Commission (which consisted of the same 
members as the present Board of Health) requested Dr. Angus 
Smith, of Manchester, to make trial, among other things, of this 
process. He did try it on ten gallons of the Lambeth water, which 
the Board regard as the most objectionable of the Metropolitan 
waters. The result, according to Dr. Smith, agreed with the de- 
scription given of it by the inventor. The water was kept by him 
three months after the purification, without showing any animal- 
cules. During the present session of Parliament, there was 
a bill to bring in spring water from Watford, reduced by this pro- 
cess to nearly 3 degrees of hardness; and another to bring in from 
the Thames at Maple Durham water purified by the same process 
to nearly 4 degrees of hardness, in sufficient quantity to supply the 
reservoirs and pipes of all the Water Companies. These bills were 
both thrown out, on the ground that the whole subject was in the 
hands of the Board of Health. After all this, without being par- 


tisans of any scheme, we may be permitted to ask on behalf of the | 
public, why abandon the present waterworks, at the expense of | 


several millions sterling, on account of the hardness of the water, 
without taking more notice of a process for reducing that hardness 
by three-fourths, than what is contained in the following extracts?— 

“ Ttappears well deserving of attention for hard-water districts.”’. (Page 77.) 
“The importance of natural purity of quality (2?) appears, however, to be so 
great as to justify much additional expense to procure it for any town; but 
= cd increases with the magnitude of the population to be sup- 
ed, 

, These remarks will show that we cannot look to this Report alone 
for a full statement of the Water question. 

Postponing any consideration of the quality of the water at 
Bagshot Heath, proposed by the Board, we shall, for the present, 
only further glance at the pounds-shillings-and-pence aspect of 
the question. Look at the cost to the ratepayer in the Board's 
project, — with another of a private company. At page 
116 we tind the Board estimating, that water by their project 
would cost the consumer 2d. per week per tenement for 75 illean 
per day. In the prospectus of the Watford Spring Water scheme, 
which would give water equally soft, and which was intended to 
supply a district with houses of much greater average size than in 
the Metropolis at large, we find it stated that the average charge 
is to be 20s. per house per annum for 170 gallons daily ; and we 
learn on inquiry, that the company had agreed with the inhabi- 
tants of the district to insert in the act of Parliament, that this and 
corresponding rates should be the highest rates that the com- 
pany could charge; and besides, that the company should 
not divide a greater yearly dividend than 8 per cent. Any- 
body making the calculation will find that the proposed 
charge for a given quantity of soft water by the Board 
and by the Watford Spring Company would be the same,— 
namely 33d. per 1,000 gallons; but there is this difference, 
that over and above this rate for new water brought in by the 
Board of Health, the ratepayer would have to pay for the pur- 
chase-money of the old waterworks, which weal probably come 
to two-thirds of the old water-rate. Again, they would have no 
security that the water brought in by the Board of Health would 
not cost much more than 33d. for the 1,000 gallons ; whereas under 
the Watford Spring scheme, cost what the water might to the com- 
pany, the consumers would have the best security that they would 
never have to pay more. Meanwhile, the old Companies would 
be obliged not only to bring down their charges to the same scale 
as the new company, but to soften their water too; for it is incon- 
ceivable that the consumers, after having once made trial of a soft 
water, would continue to make use of another four times as hard. 
And all this without unfair interference with vested rights, and 
at a great saving instead of a great expense to the public. 

Some of these details do not appear on the face of the Report, 
and part of them was probably unknown to the Board: but all 
this only confirms us in the impression, that, in order to consider 
fully and fairly the Water question, it is necessary to go beyond 
the present Report. 

* Spectator, 20th September 1849 ; page 919. 


The public | 
have a right to expect that a full and fair account of all the reasons | 
for and against so important a proposal should be laid before them | 


CUBA. 


Barrie once more or not, the Cuban expedition from the United 
States is really one of the ugliest incidents of the day—likely to en- 
danger the peace of the world, certain to do cruel mischief. 

The object of the expedition is low and bad. There has long 
been in the United States a hankering for the possession of Cuba, 
partly in the fierce lust for territorial aggrandizement, partly in 
the idea that the island would be a uscful outpost of defence against 
aggressions on the Southern institution of slavery; and negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the island were carried on with Spain 
some time ago. It is quite possible that the result of possessing 
such an outpost would be the very reverse of what the covetous 
Americans desire, and that instead of retarding it might hasten 
the emancipation of slaves, even on the Continent: but the 
| negotiation, we surmise, was given up by Spain on the score of 
national pride, and the objection of other European states to the 
cession of so important a post in the West alles The present 
| aggression is not a renewal of that natural movement, though it 
| partakes of the arrogance in which the Model Republic is apt to 

mdulge: it is a buceancering sally, dictated by much ruder pur- 
| pose. The body of “ emigrants to California,” as the members of 
| the expedition are called, consists of “ Loafers,” disbanded soldiers 
| of the army that invaded Mexico, and vagabonds of every kind. 
| The instigator of the attempt, Lopez, is a Venezuelan adventurer, 
| who has been in the Spanish service, and who professes to desire 
the freedom of the Cubans from Spanish monarchical rule : it is pos- 
sible that he may be actuated by some republican motive, but more 
wrobable, if we judge by the canting style of his proclamation, that 
“ is under the influence of mere personal ambition—that he is 
willing to be the client of the United States if that make him the 
first man in Cuba. Plunder and profit, of one kind or other, are 
the motives that draw this horde of marauders to Cuba, cight or ten 
thousand strong. Heaven pity the unhappy island! Even ifthey 
fail, what mischiefs may not follow—what bloodshed on the spot, 
what outrages ; what vengeful sympathy in the United States, in- 
| volving perhaps even the well-meaning Government! 

We of England are in the habit of accounting for such anthro- 
| pological phenomena of the Transatlantic world, by saying that 
| they have no “ re poe and no reverence for the traditions 
' and sentiments which are better than written law: which is partly 
| true. But it is not enough to account for the evil when it assumes 
| this palpable and active shape—when it oppresses whole races, and 
sports with states. It then becomes a “monster”; and if it be 
unchecked it is because in Europe our chivalry is defunct. 

For if it sueceed, the mischief will be gigantic before it can be 
cured by its own reaction; and every effort should be made to 
yrevent success. The Federal Government of the United States 
is not only bound by international law, but by positive stipula- 
| tion, to prevent any such aggression on Cuba: but will it be able 
to enforce that prevention? President Taylor had already recog- 
nized the obligation to act, by sending out ships to intercept the 
expedition : but they are sent too late. How can the Government 
act in ulterior stages? by what machinery? in what method ? 
Doubt on these points will probably be thought to justify the plea 
of inability, et the marauders will be suffered to ms their way. 

Yet any European Government may hesitate to undertake the 
troublesome task of controlling the vagabonds of the great un- 
governed, perhaps ungovernable Republic, hitherto unchecked in its 
aspirings. The task would be the more difficult for being under- 
taken singlehanded. What then can be done, practically? One 
course, which might be taken would demand qualities that in 
these days are rare among statesmen—tact, vigour, and the in- 
fluence that is possessed by hearty flesh-and-blood appeal to con- 
scientious motives in fellow men. “ Civilization” is crushing this 
last motive. In this question of Cuba, European interests are en- 
gaged—many such: Spain’s own territory is at stake ; England, 
Franee, Denmark, and Holland, have territories which would be 
imperilled by the new neighbourhood : these states are manifestly 
engaged in a common interest to defend Cuba. And the great 
countries we have enumerated have European allies; possibly 
also allies across the water. Might not Mexico be aaa A on the 
side of such a coalition? Brazil regained to English friendship ? 
Cannot even the Federal Government of the Union be urged to 
its duty of maintaining the international police-law against pirates 
and buccaneers ? Or will Lord Palmerston, forgetting all but the 
fanaticism in fashion, seek only to preserve the modern idol, a false 
and traitorous “ peace” ? 








— 





THE WHITE LADY OF HOHENZOLLERN. 
A Royal Commission to investigate a ghost!—such is the new- 
est occurrence in the world of wonder. Yet the ghost is an 
ancient one. The White Lady, who is said to have been seen in 
the Schloss of Berlin, is no upstart, but has ever pertained to the 
family of Hohenzollern, and walks when anything special is to 
happen to that family. Her reappearance was sontieted not long 
since ; and, strange to say, she takes her ominous walk just as 
King Frederick William receives the shot of the assassin ! 

The vulgar knocking ghosts of New York have been exploded ; 
and people attempt even to account for the silent White Lady. 
Some say the figure has been used for very earthly purposes; al 
a dramatist has even introduced the shadowy personage into & 
comedy. It is easy to imagine that other purposes besides those 
of amatory intrigue may be wrought by the ambulatory vision: 
malignant conspirators, for example, endorsing the attempt 
Sefeloge, may think to repair his failure, te complete his attempt 
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by the ghostly instrumentality, and with the help of inflammation 
or constitutional derangement to frighten the royal victim to 
<= ‘the other hand, the biographical records of Berlin itself may 
really account for the appearance of the ghost. To see Visions Is 
a phenomenon by no means unprecedented ; and one of the most 
clearly-narrated CASES, that of Nicolai, happened at Berlin, where 
he resided. Nicolai had sufficient acuteness of observation to dis- 
tinguish between his own morbid sensations and external facts ; 
but many a man has been under the delusion of Nicolai without 
the same faculty of discrimination ! nay cere ; 
The appointment of the Royal Commission, if it does not prima 


facie confirm the existence of the ghost to be inquired into, shows | 


that the report excites seme feeling worth attention. 
King is too much moved, or the —_ are so. Slight them as we 
may, even in these clear-sighted, utilitarian, eneyclopwdiacal days, 
ghosts give us a good deal of trouble. They are now put upon 
the footing of a poor-law, a sanatory reform, or other legitimate 
object of a commission. The report will be one of peculiar inte- 
rest: Will it tell the ehole truth? 





SHIPWRECK OF THE STAR. 

Disasters of life, like convulsions of the earth, lay bare the pri- 
mary strata of human nature: they expose to us elements which 
we might forget, or suppose to be transmuted by the alchemy of 
civilization. In this respect they are, like those geological expo- 
sitions, useful lessons and mementos to the lawmaker; and the 
shipwreck of the Star sloop, in the West Indies, affords an inci- 
dent of this kind. 

We might suppose, for example, that the cultivation of re- 


Either the | 


spectability would perfectly tame down such feelings as those ex- | 


hibited by the lady who drew her nephew to her bosom, “ declaring 
aloud that he was the cause of her being there, and that 
if she were lost he should go with her.” 
bosom was an impulse of affection—for herself ; the embrace was 
mortal to him. ‘The motherly gesture was a motion of revenge for 
an act of which probably the child was innocent. We may 
imagine, in ourCockuey alicnationfrom Nature, that these vehement 


may lurk under a decent black silk gown. 


by the rude—but carrying its vein still under the surface throug 
the most peaceful regions of cultivated respectability ; having its 
influence on the soil and the fruits thereof. Being forgotten by us 
and slighted, and treated as of no account, its noxious effect 
remains uncounteracted. How much of the misery of society— 
how much of the misunderstanding, the bad feeling—may be due 
to this oblivion ? 

The same accident may console us by calling forth to view also 
the noblest elements of our nature—the boldness, the power—as 
in the case of Mr. Bynoe. Bold strength is the very backbone of 
virtue. Here is a youth who remains undaunted in the last tu- 
mult of extremity; who can perform his toilet in the stormy 
ocean; can convey himself, by sheer strength of wind and limb, 
some fifteen miles through the billows; can endure for sixty hours 


The drawing him to her | 


Now what is his report on the Australian Colonies Government 
Bill? Let us take the several points. One of the Ministerial as- 
sertions was, that the Legislative Council of New South Wales and 
the colonists had decided against the division of the Legislature 
into two chambers: Mr. Lowe shows unmistakeably that the 
question was never before the Legislative Council or public meet- 
ings. The subject really discussed was another measure in which 
that plan was embodied,—a measure crude in itself and odious 
to the colonists: as to any faculty of rejecting that particular 


/measure but obtaining something better, they “never dreamt” 


of such a thing. There was a feeling against that abandoned pro- 


ject, but “ there is no feeling in the Australian Colonies against 


the existence of two chambers as such.” 

The plan of a single chamber, fusing a body of Government 
nominces with popular representatives—the existing Legislature, 
taken, because it exists, as the basis of the new— is a perfect fail- 
ure. As we have before explained, it enables a small body of ex- 
pectants among the elective members to hold the balance, and to- 
tally to annul the majority of members representing the colony, 
by siding with the compacted nominees. Under this machinery 
the clected representatives are powerless. 

“By the presence of a large phalanx of nominees, the representatives of 
the people were in many cases effectually gagged against the expression of 
any opinion at all. Not only could we not legislate, but we could not speak. 
We cannot, I said, pass addresses or agree to remonstrances, unless we ae 
them down in tone, as respects the subject matter, so as to make them ab- 
solutely ridiculous for servility. Everything must be accommodated to the 
standard of persons holding office in a colony at the pleasure of her Majesty.”’ 

Mr. Lowe, standing on the best information that he can get, ex- 
presses the firm opinion that in every colony there are to be ob- 
tained fifty members to serve in a popular assembly, and that it 
would be dest to separate those fifty members ‘nto fico chambers, 
“ Wherever there are materials for a lower chamber, there are also 
materials for an upper chamber ”—as in the United States. But 
the office of nominee is altogether odious and untenable. 

* T have had the honour of filling that office myself; but it was an office 
which I resigned, because I found it impossible, whatever I did, to fill it to 
the satisfaction of my own conscience and at the same time to the satisfac- 
tion of others. For instance, if I voted with the Government, I was in dan- 
ger of being reproached, as I have been on one or two occasions, by repre- 


| : . | sentative members, as a mere tool of the Government, though, according to 
and mortal passions are exorcised, and never guess how the fiend | 


Yet there the dark | 
element is ; not only showing itself in crimes—committed a | 
1 


and more, in water or on naked rock, deprived of “every neces- | 


sary of life” ; and comes off conqueror at last: is saved, and not 
only so but has — to others besides himself a helping hand. 
Taken at its ful 


amount, the strength and virtue exhibited in | 


these disasters, as we commonly find, enormously counterbalance | 


any exhibition of weakness. 





A VOICE FROM SYDNEY. 


By a “curious coincidence,” just as Ministers had carried their | 


Australian Colonies Government Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, on the statement that they were overruled by the wishes of 
New South Wales in the construction, arrives from New South 
Wales the man most of all qualified to expound the real position 
of that colony. 

On landing in England, Mr. Lowe learned the existence of the 
Colonial Reform Society; he put himself in communication with 
it, and on Saturday last he attended a meeting at the rooms of the 
Society, to make a statement on the subject of the measure. 
long address, which was listened to with profound attention by the 
meeting, including several Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
Mr. Lowe showed that, in all its great leading purposes, the bill 
has been based upon presumptions the reverse of fact; that it 
will fail to effect almost everything which it promises ; and that 
it will bring about the most serious evils which it professes to pre- 
vent. Nothing could be more complete than the demonstration 
in its broad features: but to understand its full value, we must 
bear in mind who Mr. Lowe is. Educated at an English Uni- 
versity, and called to the English bar, he emigrated to New South 
Wales early in life; from the knowledge of his abilities at home 
it was expected that he would distinguish himself in the colony ; 
and on the organization of the Legislative Council at Sydney in 
its present form, he was selected by the Government as one of the 
official members of the Council. The first Council was remarkable 
for the ability collected into it; for breadth of view and practical 
Sagacity, its debates may vie with those of any assembly; and 
in that very talented body Mr. Lowe may perhaps be considered 
the individual who mos? distinguished ‘himself by intellectual 
Nigour and independent judgment. He has every pledge of 
honourable repute, keen intelligence, and practical experience, 
for presenting a truthful view. 


In a | 





the theory of the constitution, I was put there to act for the colony at large 
(but by the practice that theory is perverted by the servility of those who 
fill the office); and if I took the opposite course, and voted with the opposi- 
tion, as I did upon most questions, and upon none more heartily than on that 
relating to District Councils, I was reproached by the officials as a sort of 
traitor to the Government. In fact, 1 was in this position—if I voted with 
the Government I was taunted with being a ‘ slave,’ and if I voted against 
them I was taunted with being a ‘ traitor.’ The emoluments of the office 
are not so tempting as to induce any one with the least spark of independ- 
ence to put up with this situation; and therefore I thought it the wisest 
course to resign my seat, and I did resign it altogether. 

“Observe, now, the position which these nominees hold universally 
throughout the Colonies. It is one full of anomalies. They represent no- 
body ; yet they have not the slightest affinity to an aristocratic institution. 
They are the scapegoats of the constitution, the target for every attack, the 
butt of every jest. Ignominy and obloquy rain thick upon them; and when 
it is asked whether the Colonies have materials for a second chamber, the 
question may, I think, with more ge be put, Can they have materials 
for nominees ? Can they have people so paramount in talent, so inde- 
pendent in property, so conciliatory in manner, so combining all sorts of 
contradictory attributes, that they can hold this invidious office without ex- 
posing themselves to the sort of treatment to which I have alluded?” 

In fact, the only result of attempting to work such an institu- 
tion as that of the Crown nominces, is to bring the Government 
into odium and disrespect. 

“T say that you are dragging down the whole system of Government. 
You are diverting men’s attention from slight reforms in our constitutions to 
agitation, to which all public men are obliged to have resort under such cir- 
cumstances. We are obliged, in order to make an impression on the British 
Government, to say that the Colonial Office is utterly unreasonable and 
noxious. One single despatch from a Governor will outweigh volumes of the 
most elaborate evidence; and we are thus obliged, in our defence to turn 
agitators, and stir up all the elements of the community, which, if we 
had a free government, would wish to lie dormant. And this state is 
only now in its commencement. Perpetuate the system of restriction, keep 
up the centralizing power of the Colonial Office—the Colonial Office, that clog 
upon good government—and you only give-the Colonies the means of using 
their power against yourselves, of throwing embarrassment in the way of 
Government, and of entering upon a conflict which can never terminate 
until they have gained everything they seek. But how will it terminate ? 
With a return to feelings of loyalty and veneration for the form of govern- 
ment which they have now, and which they wish to continue ?—No; it will 
then be too late. You will then have to govern though a monarchy it is 
true, but for which the spirit and feeling will be lost for ever, and which 
will separate from you the first opportunity. It is in no spirit of agitation, 
nor fromany desire to loosen the connexion between Britain and her colonies, 
that I say this; but I speak because I wish to provide against any such event ; 
and I say it is beeause we are of opinion that that connexion might be made 
perpetual by good government, we desire to see these invidious and injurious 
restrictions swept away.” wad 

The bill proposes to maintain a sort of high standard of political 
respectability in the constituency, by means of a high franchise : 
perverse fate makes the effect the very reverse. This error would 
not have been committed if the framer of the measure and his 
assistants had consulted the facts and the actual state of Aus- 
tralia, instead of consulting only a sort of archetypal vision of 
Colonial perfectibility in the noble author’s mind. “Two striking 
incidents of Australian society contribute to make the bill a 
measure that must considerably lower the standard of the con- 
stituency. The “aristocracy ” of New South Wales—the men of 
wealth, of old colonial experience, and in many cases of good birth 
—are mostly great stockowners, holding large tracts of pasture- 
lands under licence, by a sort of leasehold from the Crown: they 
will be excluded from the franchise. The emigrant class find some 
difficulty, now, in obtaining land in Australia. The class that has 
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been equally willing and able to invest capital in real property has 


been the class of convict origin : the high franchise of the bill will | 


throw the elective power into their hands. There is indeed, at 

sent, a part of New South Wales—the Port Phillip district— 
Fittle contaminated by this convictism, and it now returns those 
six members to the Legislative Council who contribute the sole 
independent check to convict ascendancy: when the Port Phillip 
district has once been separated from New South Wales, as the 
colony of “ Victoria,” that sole check will be removed. This helps 
the high franchise in elevating the convict democracy to absolute 
predominance. 

The separation effected by the bill will thus do mischief; the 
union decreed by it—the “ Federal” Government—will do nothing, 
at least nothing good: in Australia it is thought impracticable and 
absurd; Mr. Lowe never met with a man who entertained a con- 
trary opinion. 

‘“‘ In the first place, it would be attended with immense expense. If you 
have an appropriation of money for the purpose, you must have officers to 
look after the money. You will have, in fact, two governments to maintain 
and pay for. In the next place, the Federal Government will represent no- 
thing. There is no intercolonial feeling at all, or hardly any. They have 
no foreign policy. They know the Mother-country, but of the neighbouring 
countries they know nothing. They have no other community of feeling, 
and I believe they would have no community of interest. Take the land 

estion as an example. New South Wales would vote for a reduction in 
the price of land in South Australia, not because it might be a good thing 
for South Australia, but merely because a reduction would be of interest to 
New South Wales; and South Australia would vote for keeping up the price 
of land in New South Wales, not because it might be good, but because it 
would keep up the price of land in their own colony. And so it would be 
with other questions, none of which would be decided upon their real merits.”’ 

Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes talk about. consulting the wishes of 
the colonists: the bill pays not the slightest attention to their 
leading: wish 

“The greatest amount of political feeling and publie sympathy is inlisted, 
in the Colonies, against the centralizing power of the Colonial Office. 
The great political importance of the Colonies is thus looked over in 
that which they most of all require, namely, the management of their 
own local affairs intrusted to their own local authorities. | Who those 
local authorities are which shall be the depositaries of local power, is, 
at present, a secondary and minor consideration; the first point which 
most deeply concerns them being the formation of a local Legislature, and 
to sce that the local Legislature shall have sufficient matter to legislate upon 
when it has been formed. They feel at present so hampered and restricted 
by the system prevailing in the Colonial Office, that I do not overstate the 
general fecling when I say, it would be more acceptable to the Australian 
Colonies if the Governor of each colony were armed with absolute executive 
and legislative power—that such a government, if attended with the delega- 
tion of full authority to settle at once upon the spot all local questions, would 
be more acceptable than the freest system of government which the inge- 
nuity of man could devise, clogged with the restrictions and hampered with 
the interventions to which the present mode of Colonial administration is 
subject.” 
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Yetters to the Editar. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S PUZZLE. 
Garrick Club, 34 June 1850. 

Srr—The Sphinx, at which you pleasantly affirm L came home laughing 
from Egypt, never propounded a darker puzzle to any of its victims than you 
have to me. From last weck’s Spectator I learn, for the first time, that I 
was at a Protection meeting at Wallingford on some particular day, and that 
I wept at the prices of 1845. 

Allow me to assure you that I never was at Wallingford in my life ; nor, 
indeed, did I ever attend a public meeting anywhere. I have not the 
slightest notion what the prices—I presume, of corn—were in 1845; and I 
should never think co an opinion, in any way, upon politics, ex- 
cept against that school which abuses respectability and philanthropizes 
mischievous riff-raff. 

The high character of your paper makes me anxious that this strange mis- 
take—I cannot conceive how it has possibly originated—should be corrected. 

And, with much respect, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Abert Siri. 

[For the attendance of * Mr. Albert Smith” at Wallingford, ** by invitation,’ 
we have the highest of all authorities in Protectionist affairs, that of the 
earnest and by no means jocose Morning Post ; and we had no right to pre- 
sume that ‘ie Albert Smith did not add statesmanship to his other accom- 
plishments. Why should his presence be more wonderful than Mr. Black- 
stone’s absence? The origin of the mistake must be, either that the J’os¢ is 
wrong,—which is difficult to conceive ; or that there are two gentlemen pos- 
sessing that particular combination of names,—almost as impossible as that 
there should be two Vanbeest Browns; or that the Albert Smith has been to 
Wallingford, giving his countenance to Protection, without knowing it,— 
which seems the most impossible of all in the case of a gentleman who is wide 
awake every one of the twenty-four hours in a day. And if /¢e cannot solve 
the riddle, how should we] 





ARREARS IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 
London, 29th May 1850. 

Sir—Feeling much pleased with your remarks published in the Spectator 
last month,—and which I cut from the paper and sent to Lord John Russell 
directly, being one of his ccuibeiaing-& voulues to address you, in the 
hope of attracting your powerful pen to the hardship I and numerous suitors 
in the Court of Chancery suffer from the illness of Lord Cottenham. ‘Ten 
months since, a decision in my suit was given in the court below. Being 
oo against, we have had to wait all this time, in the hope of the Lord 

ancellor hearing the case, which might probably oceupy him one or two 
hours. Think, Sir, of the cruel and ruinous result such disappointment and 
delay must produce. 

Ought not this rich and powerful country to arrange its law government 
on a wiser system? Why should an honest man, seeking his rights /vom 
necessity by law, be balked of his fair endeavours in this culpable manner ? 
See the folly and wickedness of the present eourse. <A suit is heard, after six 
or seven years is wasted in a Viee-Chancellor’s Court. Decision given. Ap- 
Pealed against, though no new matter can be brought forward. Why in 
conscience is it not at once heard by the Lord Chancellor? But no; up- 
wards of ten months is lost, with the miserable chance of much further time 
being added. For what with holydays, long vacation, and the possibility of 
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to parties in the suit, (for when this occurs it interféres materially in | 





| prosecuting a suit, by the alteration of names, &e..) it i i certain 
hes a suit can be ended. ; 7S Gime 

The Lord Chancellor is overtasked, and, like other men, subject to illness 
All this should be provided against by a second judge being appointed to 
officiate for him when unable to attend. A Commission appointed would be 
of great service now. It is a gross injustice that a court of law should be 
closed for months, when there is an accumulation of causes waiting for 
hearing. 

I entreat you, Sir, to give again a helping hand to assist the afflicted 
suitors in the Court of Chancery, and confer a great favour on 

ONE or Tew. 





ROME AND THE POPE, 

The following survey of Roman polities, communicated to us by a gentleman now in 
this country, but who resided at Rome during the greater part of the revolutionary 
movement, till the return of the Pope, has been several weeks in type; but it is 
not yet out of date. 

Sir—Much has been written and said respecting the condition of Rome and 
the Papal Government, both previous and subsequent to the late revolution - 
but the greater part has received its tone from prejudice and party views, so 
that the truth has been rather obscured than illustrated, and the subject 
appears still imperfectly understood. Lf you consider the following remarks, 
made upon the spot, and certainly not under the influence of any precon- 
ceived opinions, of any value, I should be glad if you could make room for 
them in your valuable paper. 

The people of the Papal States exhibit to the full all those defects and 
that moral degradation which unhappily mark the modern Italian character 
elsewhere, and arise from the same causes,—the selfish pride and rapacity 
of the nobles, the bitter jealousies and deadly feuds between states and fami- 
lies, and the universal corruption and depravity of all classes, which spring 
from evil government, and create a division of interests destructive of all 
unity of purpose. Such a state of things precludes all hope of attaining 
to rational liberty or a better form of government for the Italians, 
whether as a nation or as a cluster of separate states. In addition toe 
these common sources of evil, the people of the Roman States lie under 
disadvantages peculiar to the senmilens nature of their own government. 
That a body of priests—men educated for the convent or the chureh, and 
consequently but little fitted for secular employments—should fail of 
success in attempting the duties of government, 1s no more than might 
be anticipated, even if it were presumed that they act with the best in- 
tentions : but itis notorious that the Papal sway has been remarkable rather 
for its ambition and rapacity than for sound policy and liberality ; and that its 
executive (chietly formed of churchmen) have been no less so for their eor- 
ruption and profligacy. Thus the character of the Papal Government has ren- 
dered it hateful to the people at large, while the priests themselves are regarded 
as meddling tyrants who rule the laity with a rod of iron. There results, too, 
from this mischievous system the further and most serious evil, that the 
laity, princes, nobles, and all, being thus excluded from office, and deprived 
of all tield for exertion, are condemned to lives of listless idleness, unprofit- 
able alike to themselves or their country. 

This unnatural state of affairs has been most disastrous to the Papal States, 
and they consequently form the worst-governed, worst-cultivated, and least- 
improved portion of the Italian peninsula. They have the worst police, the 
worst roads, the least commerce, and the most deranged tinances, of any state 
within its bounds. Nor is it only in a political and tinancial sense that they 
thus suffer. ‘The damage is fully as great in point of religion and morals, 
The doctrines tanght by the priests become unavoidably involved in the con- 
tempt and hatred which they themselves have incurred ; and thus there is 
no place, probably, where less of true religion or sincere devotion is to be 
found than in Rome. To free themselves from priestly tyranny, the bulk of 
the Romans would go any length ; and though generally indifferent to the 
political thraldom they suffer under, there were some who would willingly 
have done their best to shake it off long ere the attempt was made, had there 
been any amongst them to take the initiative. Thus, when the flames of re- 
volution and democracy burst forth in Europe, the propounders of these doe- 
trines found a response in the voice of a certain party in Rome, which they 
chose to regard as that of the people at large. 

But this voice, small at first, became gradually strengthened by its own 
clamour ; and the growing discontent industriously inflamed, increased, until, 
through the weakness of the Government, or rather of the Pope, it resulted in 
the violent outrages which drove his Holiness from Rome. His leaving it was 
a great mistake, for there was quite a sufficient party, which, from attachment 
to his person, would have stood forward along with the Swiss Guard, and, 
if permitted, have quelled the tumult and scattered the insurgents, who at 
that time were too cowardly to oppose a body of regular troops, however 
small. But to tly as he did, was at once to disarm and break the spirit of 
this friendly party, and to throw the game into the enemy's hand. 

It is easy to conceive how actively and indefatigably such men as those whe 
formed the head of the revolutionary party improved this opportunity: they 
might have desired to retain his Holiness as a useful instrament under 
control ; but he having fled, they omitted no device to turn the event te 
good account. That imaginary liberty—the watchword of the chiefs, thé 
‘unknown god’ of their blind followers-—had suddenly and unexpectedly be- 
come an object of probable attainment. The spark of enthusiasm tlew abroad ; 
and if the Romans themselves were tardy to grasp it, strangers—adventurers 
—tlocked in to take their place ; and Rome was soon overwhelmed by a host of 
banditti, arriving fiom all quarters, resolved to thrust upon it the blessing 
which its own children seemed scarce willing to accept, while at the same 
time they took care to provide for themselves. 

Accordingly, for some time this band of adventurers had it all their own 
way ; for those other nations who might consider themselves interested in the 
proceeding had their own hands full. But at length Austria not only re- 
covered her lost ground in Lombardy, but advanced to restore order in Tus- 
cany. ‘The revolutionary movement in Genoa was put down; the tide 
turned in Hungary ; and Venice was so strictly blockaded that no hopes re- 
mained of her long holding out. Austrian troops poured into Italy. Fer- 
rara was oceupied. And now France, jealous of this formidable German in- 
vasion, and dreading the annihilation of her own ever-cherished views on 
Italy, sent forth her long-talked-of expedition, and landed fourteen thousand 
troops at Civita Vecchia. There is no doubt, whatever might be the pre- 
tence, this was the true object of the French interference in Roman affairs. 
To cheek the advance of Austria was her chief aim, though no doubt the 
credit of restoring the Pope to his lost position was a point the value of 
which was by no means overlooked—in fact, it bore powerfully upon the 
former, as this friendly exertion in favour of the head of the Catholic reli- 
gion could not but place powerful intluence in the hands ef ‘the eldest 
daughter of the Church.” That some at least of those who originally sug- 
gested the measure, did in furtherance of their own Republican principles 
contemplate liberalizing, and probably secularizing the Papal Government, 
appears likely; but such was the uncertainty and confusion of the councils 
of the Freneh Government, controlled as they were by the demagegue- 
National Assembly, that there did not at that time, nor in fact till very 
lately, exist any exact or distinct plan of policy upon the subject: eam any 
such in truth be admitted to exist now ? 

The effect, however, of the French movement, like that of most half mea- 
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was disastrous to the interests of Pio Nono. Had the French marched 
direct, instead of lingering at Civita Vecchia and Palo for more 
» — days, they would have entered the city unopposed, the Revolution- 
a= eens Dar would have been at once terminated, and Pio Nono pro- 
et o s restored—to return if he chose so to do. Even then, it is true, the 
— ~ would have been offensive to the Romans; but they would have 
“me as to a case of necessity. But when, having had time given them 
oateatt nor thelt panic, and prepare to repel their invaders, and when the 
: 9 pa actually driven back, that discomtiture not only gave increased 
— to the defenders of the city, but inspired the people with a feeling of 
*Pienation against the French, who, atter professing to have come with 
friendly purposes attacked them hostilely with so small a force that it looked 
t. 


like insu 
The long 


pause of the French w hile waiting for reinforcements—the in- 
creasing energy with which the foreign mereenaries and Republican Govern- 
ment carried on the works for defence, involving the destruction of much 
roperty within the city—the great inconvenience to which the inhabitants 
oe thus put—the annihilation of trade—the increase of price in all kinds 
of provisions—the heavy calls for forced loans and cont ibutions— and the 
enormous expense of maintaining so many rapacious mercenaries and hungry 
labourers, together with the call on all citizens to serre on duty, enforced 
upon the ‘Guarda Civiea,’—all this exasperated the disgust of the Romans, 
not only at the French, but at the Pope, who was believed to have called 
them to his aid. Even the Trasteverens, who had always been most loyal 
to his Holiness, however they might hate the priests, fell off in their allegiance ; 
their detestation of that body increased; and many of them fell victims by 
assassination to the indignation of these rude men. 

The siege, the demolition of houses, gardens, villas, inevitable during such 
military operations, completed the Roman hatred to Frene h and Pope. And 
the measures subsequent to those events, with the restitution of the Papal 
Government, have not certainly tended to reconcile them to the return of 
their tyrants. The first, instead of using their influence, according to their 
original manifestoes, in ameliorating the character of that government, have 
abstained from all interference, suffering the Commission of Cardinals appoint- 
ed by the Pope or his advisers at Portici to do just as they pleased ; contenting 
themselves with merely keeping the peace and maintaining a strect police ; 
while the Cardinals, instead of applying the suitable cure to past disorders 
in the shape of conciliation, amnesties, and liberal measures of improvement, 
took at once the tone of revengeful severity,— arresting, banishing, and fining 
not only those who had taken an active share in the revolution, but who 
from any cause had become suspected or disliked. The prisons were soon 
filled, and many people of respectability disappeared unexpectedly, to the 
great distress of their friends, who were quite ignorant of their fate. There 
was no harmony between this Governmental Commission and the French au- 
thorities; every effort made by the latter to soften the rigour of the former, 
or to induce a leaning to more liberal principles of administration, was 
eoldly repelled ; and several petty collisions occurred, which by no means 
improved the feelings on either side. The att mpts at me cotiation at Gaeta 
or Naples were equally unsuccessful ; his Holiness, or his advisers, opposing 
& passive but steady resistance to every proposition for return, or of aecommo- 
dating his measures and mode of government to the apparent necessities of 
the times. In fact, the irresolute policy of the French, resulting from the 
nearly balanced state of parties in the Assembly, produced of necessity a 
corresponding irresolution _— the councils of the Pope : and thus did mat- 
ters drag on, week after week, month after month, exciting weariness and 
disgust on all sides. In spite of the irreproachable conduct of the Freneh 
troops beth officers and men, there never existed any h wmony between the 
people of Rome and them, any more than between the Cardinals and the 
Preach authorities. The nobles, passive and cowardly though they were, 
when firmness and activity might have availed, felt the presence of the in- 
vader not only as an insult but a rebuke ; the middle classes, though thank- 
ful for their deliverance from the control of the banditti who had oceupied 
the city, were disappointed at the result, in that it promised neither ultimate 
security nor any solid improvement ; and the mob viewed the interference 
which put an end to their lawless hopes in bitter jealousy: all who really 
wished well and hoped for good to the Italian cause from the late movement, 
regarded the whole conduct of the French Government with disgust, and its 
instruments with dislike. The influence of the leaders of the late movement 
was felt even from their places of exile; and the exhortations of Mazzini to 
all classes to avoid giving any countenance by their presence either to the 
soirées of the French Commander-in-chief or to the gayeties of the carnival, 
were not without their effect. Occasional assassinations gave emphasis to 
such appeals ; and the brutal outrage committed upon Prince Musignano and 
his young sister in the Corso, at the carnival, gave a significant hint of the 
popular animus. Even the clergy, though showing themselves more freely 
in the streets than before, did so still under the restraint of a conviction 
that they were obnoxious to the mob. 

With all these facts before him, and the conviction that a single popular 
movement—a single Socialist triumph in Paris—might change the whole 
policy of the French, and, by the recall of their troops, leave his Holiness at 
the merey of his Roman subjects; while, in such a case, Austria might 
again have her hands too full to render him prompt assistance; it is not to 
be wondered at that the Pope should feel reluctant to exchange his safe and 

uiet residence at Gaeta or Portici, for the more imposing but far less secure 
abodes of the Vatican or Quirinal—places recalling so much of perilous and 
_— occurrence ; nor would he, assuredly, spite of the urgeney of the 
french Minister, have consented to return until the European atmosphere 
should have assumed a less troubled aspect, had not other motives and inte- 
rests been now brought into operation. 

That the Pope should throw himself into the hands of France, by no 
means suited the views of Austria, always direeted to increasing her secu- 
rity in Italy, if not to extending her dominion there; nor was the King of 
Naples ambitious of having for his next neighbour an Absolute dependent on 
the great Republican power. But the financial atfairs of Rome presented 
the greatest difficulties. The treasury was empty, and the Government had 
quite exhausted all the expedients of foreed loans and compulsory contribu- 
tions; so that no money was to be obtained, nor could be until the Pontift 
should return to his capital, as he alone could enter into the securities need- 
ful to induce capitalists to come forward. In truth, even in that ease no 
lender could be considered safe but one who should possess sufficient political 
power to enforce the performance of such financial contracts as might be en- 
tered into, especially as the Papal Government had already in former in- 
stances failed of redeeming its pledges, where Chureh lands or their revenues 

been assigned in security for a large issue of Treasury notes. It was a 
remarkable and characteristic trait of the Cardinal Commission administra- 
tion, that one of the only two ordinanees of the Republican Government 
which they confirmed, was that which abolished the payment of current in- 
terest — these very notes ; thus committing a gross breach of faith against 
the public. A certain portion of the bank-notes issued by the Republican 
Government had likewise been recognized as payable by the Papal Govern: | 
ment, under a discount of 35 per cent. All these it was deemed expedient to 
take up and withdraw from the circulation: but where was the money? At 
length, after prolonged negotiations, a loan was agreed upon with Mr. Roths- 
child, the only individual probably existing who could have ventured on the 
transaction with safety, and who no doubt obtained sufficient guarantee for | 
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the performance of its terms—probably that of Austria and Naples; and of 
the sum agreed upon only sixteen millions of francs were to be paid down, 
the rest in similar instalments, and only contingent upon the pertormance of 
certain specified conditions. The first instalment was sent to Rome in bul- 
lion, in March; and his Holiness soon after left Naples for Rome, his doing 
so being one of the conditions of the advance: and now, being at Rome, 
there appears by the papers to be already a demur at paying the next instal- 
ment. 

That Austria is at the bottom of all these movements, there can be no 
doubt ; and that their object is to counterbalance the Freuch power in Rome, 
and the spread of their influence in Italy, is equally clear: as for Naples, 
she is entirely under that of Austria. Doubtless, the Catholic powers may 
feel a portion of the desire they profess to maintain the head of their reli- 
gion in his ancient residence; but we may be assured that this desire is sub- 
servient to other more secular and political motives. Even the late strange 
and unexpected measures of the young Emperor of Austria and his Ministers, 
in restoring to the hierarchy the greater part of that power over his subjects 
of which the wisdom of a former monarch had deprived them, have in all 
probability originated rather in a desire te render himself popular with cer- 
tain classes of his people than from the religious zeal of whith they ap P 
to savour. The Tyrol, for instance, is a bigoted Catholic province, which 
was greatly disgusted by the expulsion of the Jesuits. But the step is a 
false one, as his Majesty and his advisers will tind; for he will alienate and 
disgust ten for one whom he will attach by it. 

Such, however, being the actual state of cireumstances as affecting the 
Papal Government, what in reality is its present condition, and what. its 
future prospects? Various accounts have been given of the Pope's reception 
at Rome, and of the feelings of its inhabitants towards him. but the broad 
truth is not to be concealed. The people of Rome are too fond of festas and 
gay shows to be restrained from enjoying them by political feeling, however 
strong; but it is plain that no sentiment of sincere weleome inspired the 
crowd, or mingled with the demonstrations which hailed his entry into his 
old capital. Private letters—far more to be depended upon than most news- 
paper reports—the testimony of unprejudiced eye-witnesses, declare that 
there was wo cordiality expressed. How could there be? Pio Nono re- 
turned, not as he had been, an independent sovereign, believed to be well- 
disposed to wholesome reform, and anxious for the happiness of his subjects, 
but as the weak protégé of foreign powers, supported by foreign bayonets ; 
accompanied by the old hated bedy of Cardinals, to set up the former de- 
tested government of priests, who, exasperated by their late disgrace and 
losses, come back eager for revenge, and resolved to maintain their ancient 
thraldom by increased acts of tyranny and oppression. Instead of the ex- 
pected amnesty—forgiveness of the past, they behold numberless arrests 
and punishments ; instead of the very Fimited social freedom they enjoyed of 
yore, a system of espionage so pervading as to break up all social ties: all 
measures operating to the destruction of that confidence without which the 
very business of life cannot proceed, trade cannot thrive, nor prosperity ex- 
ist ; thus putting the finishing-stroke to the misery and pauperism produced 
by revolution and war. Is it in nature that such a government, se main- 
tained, should be otherwise than supremely hated? that reverence even for 
the office, and old attachment to the person of a ruler who subjects his people 
to such miseries, should not give way to dislike and disgust ? 

I cannot help agreeing with those who consider the Papal rule to have 
received its deathblow. How can a Pontiff under such circumstances be re- 
vereneed as infallible? how can the puppet of foreign powers be any longer 
regarded with respect? Under former misfortunes the Popes of those days 
were supported by many conditions which are not in operation now. Igne- 
rance, and bigotry, and superstition, were then more general ; the prestige of 
the Pontificate still existed. But now that the existence of the Pontiff him- 
self can only be secured by the presence of armed strangers, what becomes 
of that powerful prestige > and as to religious restraint, the numerous assassi- 
nations of priests give proof enough of the little sanctity attributed to the 
holy office. In truth, one of the most striking signs of the times conneeted 
with Rome, is the lamentable state of its inhabitants in point of religion. 
They themselves make no scruple at sneering at theirown faith; priests and 
laymen all admit that there is more of vice and profligacy in — than 
probably in any other city of Italy—that trve religion searcely exists there— 
that rank scepticism is universally prevalent. In fact, it is asserted, and I 
believe with truth, that multitudes of the laity would willingly leave the 
Roman Church and embrace Protestantism if they dared. Assuredly this 
state of affairs arises from the character and conduct of the sacerdotal body, 
with whom lies all the power; and who certainly have not succeeded in pre- 
serving their flocks in the paths of virtue and piety, nor inspiring them with 
either respect or affection for their pastors: for it 1s notorious, that were the 
French troops to quit Rome without being replaced by those of some other 
nation, such is the popular hatred, that if freed from that restraint, neither 
cardinal nor priest would remain alive for a week in Rome. 

Now can such a state of things continue? Will the jealousies of the Eu- 
ropean Powers permit matters to remain so, even should no further European 
convulsion arise to fill their hands with other work? At present Italy lies 
prostrate. Her late ill-judged and ineffectual throes have but plunged her 
deeper in the mire, with diminished strength to extricate herself. These 
powers now declare that Italy shall not be either united or free : and, consti- 
tuted as she at present is, it is perhaps better for herself and her sons that they 
are not permitted to take their own way and struggle bootlessly for an unat- 
tainable phantom. For what would be the result of such a struggle, but 
crime and bloodshed, ruin and misery?  Innumerable ancient jealousies 
and opposing interests would set state against state and man against man, 
kindling so fierce and universal a Same Ghevaghout the land, that all hope of 
social or political amelioration would be quenched in its general desolation, 
The wild and lawless scenes of the middle ages would be revived, without 
even their flashes of splendid light, and the progress of human improvement 
be fatally and indefinitely arrested. 

What is required for the regeneration of Italy is, honesty of purpose—truc 
incorruptible public virtue, sincere disinterested patriotism—together w ith 
some master-spirit to guide them, and free scope for him to act. What hope 
is there at present of the first of these requisites? what chance, if there 
were, of ‘a free field and no favour’ for the daring soul who should arise 
to call them inte action? The prospects of Italy are most uncertain at least, 
if not gloomy; and he must be a bold political prophet who would venture 
to predict her destiny. But should the great Continental Powers succeed in 
holding their own against the revolutionizing spirit of the age, Italy will 
probably undergo some important political changes. Tuseany will soon fall 
into the hands of Austria; which power, if we are to believe report, has al- 
ready signified that she docs not intend to retire from Ferrara, Bologna, An- 
cona, or Ravenna. What, then, becomes of the States of the Church? What 
will France say to this? Where, if not in these States, is she then to main- 
tain her Italian interests? Is this Roman question after all to become the 
origin of a European war? Will the temporal power of the Page and his 
territorial possessions be limited, as some have suggested, to the Camp: 
from Tivoli to Terracina, from the Alban Tlills to Ostia and Civita Veechia, 
leaving him the Eternal City for his residence? Will Austria, will Spai 
and Naples, suffer this? These are all questions of infinite moment at this 
time to the whole of Europe. F. . 
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ST. JOHN’S RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY.* 
Mr. Bayte Sr. Joun arrived at Alexandria in June 1846, and so- 
emp there for about two years; in the course of which he made 

is pilgrimage to the fountain of Jupiter Ammon. At first the 
traveller put up at an hotel, but soon got tired of its monotony, its 
cockneyftied air, and its slang of civilization. Accident introduced 
him toa European friend, who in turn introduced him to a Levant- 
ine family; Mr. St. John meaning by Levantine, “the Arab 
Christians, whether of Syrian origin or not, preserving with slight 
modifications their own manners, which definitively bear a great 
resemblance to those of the Muslims.” This good family consisted 
of Sitt Madoula, the head, a lady under forty, the widow of an 
Italian physician, who had indoctrinated her with something like an 
approach to European notions; her son, Iskender, a shopkeeper or 
merchant of the city, a young man of delicate health, with a strong 
wish to be supposed au fait at European manners ; a just marriage- 
able niece; and several slaves or servants, besides various friends 
and relations, who though living out of the house were often 
in it. With the family, or rather with the mother and son, Mr. 
St. John was lucky enough to ingratiate himself; and after several 
visits, it was proposed that he should take a house, which though 
nominally next door to them was really a part of theirs,—the peo- 
ple of Sitt Madoula, in English parlance, to “do” for the tenant. 
Accordingly, a bargain was struck, and with this family Mr. St. 
John took up his abode, as in fact a lodger taking his meals sepa- 
rately. The book consists for the most part of an account of their 
daily life; the occasional incidents which vary or characterize it; 
some stories, illustrating native manners, of events that happencd 
in the family or which the writer heard of; together with a few 
occurrences which, though commonplace enough to the Alexandri- 
_ have an air of adventure from the Eastern colour thrown over 
them. 

This is not the first time that an Englishman has domiciled him- 
self with an Eastern family, and subsequently published the result 
of his observations. Mr. St. John’s Levantines, however, is a 
more amusing picture than Mr. Paton’s Syrians. Perhaps he 
possesses a more vivacious mind, and has more skill as a littéra- 





teur; or it may be that the Levantines, though not so excellent | 


as the Syrians, are a pleasanter people to read about. Something 
too may be ascribed to the business of Alexandria, and something to 
accident. Mr. St. John frequently accompanied his landlord to the 
bazaar, and was a witness to its bargaining and its ever-shifting 
modes of life. An uncle of Iskender, less truculent than the 
uncle of the Babes in the Wood but not less roguish, tried to 
cheat Sitt Madoula and his nephew out of the shop; for there 
was nothing else left by the departed physician but a balance of 
debts. A widow, whose kent years and a life of trouble and adven- 
ture had not chilled, was a friend of the family, and had engaged 
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, as you like for thirty-five’ ; and I have often noticed th 
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é 
at in saying this, he 


| indicates the price he is willing to accept. An immense amount of talk fol 


| 


lows, the customer appealing sometimes to his friends, (for he seldom eo 
alone,) sometimes to any stranger who may be near, and sometimes to the 
good fecling of the shopkeeper. Not unfrequently he goes so far as to taki 
hold of his beard, or pat his cheek with his hands. A brother dealer whe 
may or not be a casual visiter, occasionally interferes and pretends to late < 
cede for the customer, naming as very moderate a price which will leay + 
good profit; and at length an agreement is come to. The matter is a 
however, even then definitely arranged, the shopkeeper often requiring the 
money to be laid down before he measures and cuts his merchandise. : 
very animated discussion likewise always takes place on the value of th 
infinite variety of coins which are produced, generally from the knotted ban 
ner of a shawl or a handkerchief, or, if the purchaser be a woman, of a vei] a 
amantle. At length, when this matter is settled, the Taggar takes his _ 
or measure, and in many cases, I am sorry to say, exhibits great ingenuity 
in saving a few inches. In reality, however, he gains nothing; for before 
he is allowed to cut, the purchaser cries in a fierce voice, ‘Zowwad shwoyeh |’ 
* Lengthen a little!’ that is, ‘Give a little over’ ; and after some altercation 
he always consents. A man whom I detected cheating by about half ay 
inch every measure, and who was compelled to give some inches over at the 
end, assured me that he would much rather act straightforwardly, but that 
the custom was so deeply rooted, that whether he behaved honestly or not 
he would be supposed to do the contrary, and be compelled to give the usual 
compensation at last, which would greatly diminish his profits. In the case 
of men selling common calicoes and other cheap articles, at so many paras 
the dra, this would certainly be the case. = 

“The women especially distinguish themselves by always insisting on q 
little more, and they often do it on different grounds than the men. They 
require the extra piece as a compensation for any complaisance they may 
show whilst in the shop, as removing their veils, and otherwise entertaining 
the dealer. Very respectable-looking women often go great lengths in this way 
to obtain the value of a few paras; and Iskender used very sagely to inform 
me that he always asked them a higher price in consequence, that he might 
amuse himself, please them, and make a profit besides.” 

The observation of closer and more sceptical travellers has blown 
away all the romance of distance, which no longer lends enchant- 
ment to the view. The lion has ceased to be considered the type 
of magnanimity ; some even go so far as to accuse the king of beasts 
of cowardice. The health, the strength, the freedom from disease 
of the “ noble savage,” are proved to be non-existent. The stoic 
of the woods is described as being very little of a philosopher, but 
very much of a coxcomb, a glutton, and a tyrant to his wife. “The 
light of the harem ” is quenched, or shown to be an earthy exhalation, 
Miss Martineau, Mr. Thackeray, and one or two still later travellers, 
have done something to display the sensual or rather the animal 
character of harem life, but not so fully as Mr. St. John; and he, it 
should be borne in mind, is speaking of the Christians of the Fast. 

** There is a good deal of form in visits among women in the East. Early 
in the morning « servant is sent to announce that if the house is ready to 
receive her (that is if no strange men are to be there) she will come. Ifa 
favourable answer is returned, the most effective costume is adopted—to be 
covered in the street with the white veil—a kind of bag-shaped gown, of 
lilac, pink, or green silk, hanging down to the ankles, and a loose mantle of 
black silk. The great art of wearing the habara or mantle is to hold out the 
edges wide apart, so as to show the veil and the bright silk gown, and to 
eatch the wind and make it swell out like a balloon. A group of women 





| shuffling along in their loose yellow boots and in this costume affords a very 


in a very Levantine love passage, of which Mr. St. John was a con- | 


fidant. Wardy, the niece, fell in love with the author; and he 
devotes a chapter to an affair he might as well have omitted. 
A male friend of the family was a “ fast young man,” and by him 
Mr. St. John was introduced to several scenes that a passing 
traveller could not so well have seen. 
Levantines has no influence upon the out-of-door position of women, 
and not much upon their in-door accessibility, at veast to strangers ; 
but female curiosity overcame etiquette. Mr. St. John was fre- 
quently present at the visits of lady callers, and heard revelations 
of harem life, in the form of conversation and complaint, much of 
which he can only hint at, but which was openly spoken of before 
him as a matter of course. Then there was character in the mem- 
bers of the family, and freshness to Europeans in their domestic 
life. The very listlessness and idleness of their existence, their 
want of intelligence, and of knowledge of anything “ beyond 
the ignorant present,” with the simple half-patriarchal sort of life 
they lead, have attraction, for a time. Mr. St. John got tired 
of it, or rather felt a “gradual enervation both of the mental 
and bodily powers”; and the reader's attention might experience 
something analogous if he had many imitations of Mr. St. John’s 
book. As it stands, however, it is a curious picture of manners 
and opinions, though occasionally a little freer than English 
readers of the present day are accustomed to ; for the author has 
not sojourned so long in the East without getting some of its unso- 
phisticated ideas. 

By his frequent attendances at his friend's emporium, Mr. St. 
John became quite au fait at bazaar bargaining; a thing which 
has often been described, but never so knowingly. 

“A scene of Eastern bargaining has often been me with more or less 
correctness ; but writers have generally omitted to notice that these occa- 
sions are often keen intellectual struggles. In the first place, the shop- 
keeper has to ascertain the country, position, and character of his customer. 
If he be a stranger, it is necessary to know whether he is likely to be im- 
posed on easily or not. A Moggrebbyn, or ‘ Western,’ is generally most un- 
ene cheated, expecially if he is supposed to be a pilgrim. Syrians 
are known to be keen men of business, whilst Turks are feared, and so on, 

awins are considered fair game; and so are fellahs or peasants. As a 
general rule, the buyer enters and asks if such and such a thing is to be 
procured. On an affirmative answer being given, he asks to see the article ; 
which often is not the one he really wants. 
of silk, incidentally requests to be shown a piece of muslin. 


Having 
d and examined the merchandise, he says, ‘ How much?’ 


An exor- 





bitant sum is generally demanded ; on which it is often customary to affect | we eall fiction. 


The Christian creed of the | 


He then, if he has seen a piece | 


curious spectacle. 

“ Asa rule, when such a group presented itself before our house, I was 
expected to retire. In many cases, however, I broke through the rule, with 
the connivance of the fair visitants; for, like true daughters of Eve, they 
were curious to talk with that strange being a Frankish heretic. 1 have 
seen, therefore, as much of this kind of society as I wished ; and I must con- 
fess, after the novelty was over, found little entertainment in it. The per- 
sonnel was always more or less the same; a young wife, decked out gaudily 
with jewels, with perhaps a sister or a cousin, and invariably an old duenna. 
The rule is for the husband, if possible, to have hisown mother in the house, 
as a watch over his wife, who for many years is a mere ornament and toy, 
having nothing to do with the family arrangements. The wife’s mother is 
not considered so faithful a guardian, being always suspected of favouring 
the daughter in her intrigues. 

“My presence, of course, at first turned the conversation on these occa- 
sions into unaccustomed channels; but it soon reverted. Many of the ordi- 
nary topies being such as made me blush when I heard them mentioned, I 
cannot give an account of them here. Never, I think, was scandalous con- 
versation carried to such a pitch. Most of the wives had, moreover, com- 
plaints of various kinds to make against their husbands, almost all of whom 
were accused of keeping black slaves as concubines. The plague of polygamy 
seems to have practically penetrated nearly every Christian family, and to breed 
the direst dissension. Many women used boldly to lay down the doctrine of 
intrigue, and to justify themselves by the practices of their husbands. They 
all mercilessly accused their friends of having lovers—never a lover; it is 
always in the plural number.”’ 

Notwithstanding his liking for the people and their life,— 

“With all its sinful doings, I must say 
That Italy ’s a pleasant place to me,” — 
Mr. St. John has to give a bad account of Levantine intelligence and 
manners: yet the childlike faith, or credulity and ignorance if you 
will, seems the frame of mind most consistent with the production 
of great works of imagination ; at all events, it is in such believing 
ages that such works are produced. 

“ Tt is curious to notice how local superstitions persist and combine them- 
selves with every new creed. In all ages the East has been the country of 
genii and magicians; and both Christians and Muslims seem to have adop 
with little change the popular traditions. I am persuaded that the great 
scheme of poet agency, so fully developed in the ‘ Thousand an 
One Nights,’ is believed in more or less by the majority of the inhabitants of 
all religious professions both in Syria and Egypt. We had once a series of 
readings of the Cairo edition of these tales. heals read, whilst Fransis, 
Halil, Om Barbara, Sitt Madoula, Hanna, and Ali and Zara, sat on the divan 
or on the floor, All eyes and mouths were gradually opened as the adven- 
tures grew more wonderful and the spirits came into fuller action. 1 
especially, listened with profound faith, and amused us by ejaculating, 2 
token of wonder, the monosyllable ‘ Yeh!’ at least fifty times, according te 


| Sitt Madoula’s computation. They do not seem to have any idea of what 


I tried to explain, but was put down. Either what the 


great indignation, followed by a ridiculously low offer, twenty piastres in- | hook said was a lie, or it was true. But why should a man sit down and 
stead of fifty. The shopkeeper instantly replies, ‘I will buy of you as much | write so ma’y lies? Therefore the whole was true. Ali, who, though he 


* Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. By Bayle St. John, Author o 
** Adventures in the Libyan Desert,” &c. Published by Chapman and Hall, 


by observ- 
e would 


had only on eyr, was considered no fool, clinched the argument 
ng, that the writer must have believed what he was saying, or 
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not have begun by invoking the name of God and the Prophet. This Mus- 


im syll : 
os overthrow of my heretical doubts. . : 

« Like most Easterns, the Levantines are remarkably deficient in intelli- 

nee. They are absorbed entirely by business, and the satisfaction of their 
e terial wants. In conversation, no men are so uninteresting. After com- 
lying with the requirements of a laborious etiquette, they rapidly glide into 
a mae matters—the only subject of their thoughts. When they amuse them- 
selves, it is by rule. They go to the garden at stated intervals and do precisely 
the same thing every time, haggling for five fuddahs with the same donkey- 
poys, trotting cautiously along the same road, stopping under the same tree, 
smoking the same number of pipes, and drinking the same number of cups 
of coffee. There is no originality, no spontancity in any of their actions. 
They do everything by rote; even their debauchery has a method in it. 
Sometimes it occurs to them that they need not go to bed immediately after 
having gorged their supper. They then play dominoes or some such game, 
keenly and desperately, for money is at stake; or tell hyperbolic stories, or 
boast of their wealth, or degencrate—this is the most common result—into 
fabulous accounts of their day’s bargains, and into gigantic projects for the 
morrow.” oe 

LEDRU ROLLIN’S DECLINE OF ENGLAND.* 

Tur production of this work has probably been stimulated by the 
coolness with which the waswecessful Reyolutionist has been re- 
ceived in England. M. Ledru Rollin himself offers a sort of excuse 
for his questionable-looking return to “ the rights of hospitality,” 
by pleading that he “had every day to submit to insult,” and 
that “the English aristocracy has dragged us under all the 
harrows of its journalism.’ 
arraigned, throws doubts upon his innocence. 
was at full liberty to examine our history, our institutions, 
and our economical, social, and political condition, as well as to 
express as distinctly as he pleased the conclusions to which that 
examination led him. 
is not in the pen of M. Ledru Rollin to give to false statements the 
effect of truth : 


No possible harm could come from it. It | 


if his facts are true and his conclusions correet, | 


ne of L : | the French way. His pictures of the great power, the extensive 
ism was accepted by the Christian audience, because it tended to 7 


dominion, and the material grandeur of England, are remarkably 
striking ; for he cannot resist a grand effect, even when it rather 
tells against himself. His argument that all this is hollow and 
delusive—that it was “in the apogee of her external power and 
wealth that Rome was struck with death ”—has probably some 
foundation. In looking at our society through the glasses of mo- 
dern Socialism and Red Republicanism, he has perceived many 
abuses and many contradictions, much oppression and much hy- 
pocrisy, and hit some blots that must be admitted to be such seen 
with any eyes. The opinion on which he seems to base his pro- 
phecy as to the decline of England, is the decline of wages, brought 
about, he says, by the “insatiable rapacity” of the capitalists ; 
though the real cause (supposing the cause to exist, which perhaps 
it does) arises from universal competition producing “ diminish 
ing returns to industry,” lowering alike both profits and wages. 
The proofs that M. Ledru Rollin relies upon are chiefly drawn from 
the reports of the Morning Chronicle, aided by a few facts from a 
Government inquiry and some personal observations. These may 
establish great and grievous misery; they may show the proba- 
bility of the eventual decay of whole classes of workmen; but they 
are quite insuflicient to prove national decline. There is every 
reason to believe that as much misery in proportion to the amount 
of the population existed formerly: there is no doubt that if com- 


| missioners of inquiry and gentlemen of the press were turned loose 


He who pleads not guilty when un- | 


M. Ledru Rollin | 


pe may possibly tend to the cure or retardation of the national | 


decline; at the very worst they are only the “giving over” of 

the physician, with which no rational person ought to quarrel. 

Some may object to blunders aud misapprehensions, but these 

are natural; for, although the world at large is disposed to 

ascribe rash generalization and hasty views to Frenchmen pre- 
eminently, it is likely that all men in a strange country commit 
similar mistakes. An undue reference to and reliance upon tainted 
authorities might also be urged against M. Ledru Rollin; but it is 
the habit of the partisan mind not to look for anything which 
makes against its preconceptions, and to shrink from + or ceatho- 
licity. The strongest ground of censure against the writer isa vul- 
garand malignant animus, which sometimes colours the truth, and 
sometimes is recklessly indifferent to facts or wilfully distorts them. 

This first volume of Zhe Decline of England consists substantially 
of two portions. 
tory of England in her relations with foreign countries,—Ivreland ; 
America, colonial and national; Europe; India; China. The 
other contains an examination of our political and legal history, 
since the Conquest, in order to trace the origin, growth, and esta- 
blishment of our oligarchies, landed, ecclesiastical, legal, and com- 
mercial, which all combine with the Crown to oppress and degrade 
“the people.” M. Ledru Rollin also examines th 
as they now exist, in order to show the hopelessness of extrication 
from their yoke ; and the state of the people at large, (chiefly based, 
so far as this volume goes, on the reports of the correspondents of 
the Morning Chronicle,) with the view of exhibiting the misery of 
the masses, which misery is eventually to destroy the nation. 

“ All empires do not end in the same way. The barbarians for England 
are those hordes of men who raise their withered hands towards heaven de- 
manding bread: it is a whole people whose existence depends upon a market 
that will close tomorrow, either by peace or by war; for war Sestompe com- 
merece, and peace raises up rival manufactures: it is, as Adam Smith said, 
wages that decrease, and will go on decreasing without cessation, till there 
only rests on one side heaps of gold, and on the other heaps of carcasses. 
These are the gaping, inveterate, incurable wounds of England; wounds of 
which no nation in the present day offers a more lamentable picture.” 

_In the course of his examination M. Ledru Rollin falls into va- 
rious errors. Some of these are real and tangible blunders ; some 
of them are more of the nature of formal mistakes, where things 
are misnamed or misrepresented, or the author has relied upon 
the exploded literalness of the letter; but where his logical con- 
clusion would have been just the same had his statements been 
formally accurate. The kate on the Universities, the Church, 
and the Law, abound with blunders of this kind, so gross that they 
alone would furnish materials for a “showing-up” paper; yet 
the conclusion is not affected by them. Any Frenchman holding 
M. Rollin’s opinions would have reached the same result, because 
the blunders do not touch the broad essentials of the proposition : 
and this remark applies gencrally to the internal history and insti- 
tutions of the country. The survey of its foreign relations has 

various errors affecting the legitimate conclusion, by exag- 
gerating the vices of the English Government, or misconceiving its 
spirit. The great fault of this part, however, is not the error of 
particular facts: it is pervaded throughout by a spirit of mean 
and malignant falsehood, rivalling the worst libels that Republican 
or Legitimist ingratitude has circulated to the prejudice of 
“perfide Albion.” 

The best part of the book is that which refers to the national 
character as displayed in its classes and institutions. It is true 
that the Frenchman falls into the national habit of generalizing 
upon partial or insufficient data; and he overlooks altogether the 
vital spirit that animates or lies latent in what seem to him eru- 
dities or effete forms. His generalization, however, is very clever in 

* The Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin. Volume I. Published by Churton. 


hese “ oligarchies,” | 


One involves a rapid narrative survey of the his- | 





in any foreign capital or large town, with instructions to hunt out 
dirt, vice, and misery, and possessing a turn for making the most 
of what they heard with little means of testing it, they could pro- 
duce from the gay capital of France itself pictures quite as appal- 
ling as anything in London. Even the American cities on the 
Atlantic are not without their dirt, vice, and misery, and such, 
probably, must always exist, under the most favourable cireum- 
stances ; for the idleness or profligacy of numbers, accident, illness, 
or death overtaking the heads of families, will always induce 
poverty and its concomitants. It is quite right that this should 
be sought out, and brought before the public, even if with a little 
philanthropic pretence and a little theatrical display; it is more 
right that remedies or palliatives should be app ied to the evil; 
but it would be about as rational to walk into half-a-dozen hospi- 
tals, and from the cases there found deduce the physical incapacity 
of a nation, as to infer its decline merely from the existence of 
misery. A moral and economical evil is hit more plainly in the 
following a though the cause of it is misconceived, the au- 
thor ascribing to will what mostly originates in necessity. The 
errors of fact most readers can discover for themselves. 

“The very essence of the English Colonial system—the establishment of 
exclusive companies—has lighted up in the commercial classes, not that le- 
gitimate ambition which aspires to modest competence, but that insatiable 
cupidity which recognizes no divinity but Mammon. It is under the empire 
of such selfish passions that a people come at last to see with indifference 
the frightful famine of India, that factitious scourge which, created by the 
atrocious greediness of the Company, has caused ten millions of inhabitants 
to perish in less than a month. 

“T have said that the internal system has helped to aristocratize the ex- 
ternal: well, the spectacle of sudden and immense fortunes in the colonies, 
the spirit of adventure in distant lands, react in their turn upon the com- 
merce of the mother-country. 

*“* Hence those formidable enterprises in the various branches of industry, 
which are elsewhere spread amongst many hands,—for instance, certain Lon- 
don breweries, of which the assurance alone amounts to from twelve to thir- 
teen millions of francs: hence those joint-stock companies, so favoured by 
the Legislature, and which are formed for speculations in trifles ; hence, finally, 
that tendency of the English law to allow indirectly of a real monopoly in 
many branches of commerce where she has not positively established it, 

“The consequence of this is, that every small capitalist is almost sure of 
being ruined ; that society is divided into two camps, the capitalists being 
leagued on one side, extenuated and defenceless arms upon the other; that 
there are in London twenty-nine bankers, doing business in a single year to 
the amount of twenty-four billions and thirty millions francs ; that the leve} 
of wages incessantly sinking, a fifth part of the population annually dies of 
consumption, and the number of maniacs is three times greater than in other 
countries of Europe ; that there are 300,000 famished men flying from their 
native soil, and another 100,000 who have inscribed themsclves in the offi- 
cial book of misery. 

“Thus the monied man becoming, if it be possible, more feudal, more 
tyrannic, than the landholder, glittering abroad by his fleets, by his counting- 
houses, by his conquests that are always going on, while they coldly destroy 
within, hurries on a _ of human beings to death by consumption, or to 
madness—that is what, by a profanation of words, it is agreed to call the 
power of combination.” 

The following passage in a similar vein and on a similar subject 
will indicate the opinions of M. Ledru Rollin as to the cause of 
the evils he has undertaken to depict, and the conclusions he 
would draw from them. The principle of feudalism, concentrating 
power (that is now wealth in some form) in few hands, is at the 
root of it all; whereas in France, since the days of Rousseau and 
Robespierre, equality in all things has been the tendency,—though, 
we fear, without benefiting the condition of the masses. : 

“ Taxation cannot be carried higher nor wages sink lower, without finding 
death at the two extremes ; death, not as now, slow, partial, and impercept- 
ible, but death reaping an ample harvest among the people. : 

“What, then, avails the skilful culture which makes the earth yield all 
of which she is capable? what avail fruitful harvests, fat pastures, _ 
flocks, with their long and fine wool, if the people of the country, the 
lings of the glebe, die of hunger? 1 speak not alone of Ireland returning to 
a savage state; of Ireland, where the animal—O degradation !—is preferred 
to the human being—where the landlord’s hounds hunt the feeble and naked 
man: no, I speak of the richest parts of England. oe 

“ And why is this ever-increasing misery of the rural population >—Be- 
cause the land, regulated by feudal law, belongs in hereditary fiefs to a few 
hundreds of privileged families ; because the rent of the immoveables and of 
the instruments of agriculture almost absorbs the produce of the earth and 
labour; because the rent payable to the landlord, without reckoning paro- 
chial rates, the tenths of the clergy, and the fiscal —— strips the farmer, 
and compels him to lower wages down to the point of starvation. 
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bed again, avails it that England has mines in the deepest bowels of 
the earth, forges that are panting night and day, and manufactures sufficient 
te inundate the whole world, if the people of the towns are not less wretched 
than those of the fields, if the farm is as avaricious as the factory or the 
workshop, and if the serfs of machinery, the industrial slaves, are reduced to 
as ished and brief a life as those of the glebe ? 

“ How is this strange and cruel phwnomenon occasioned? where are all 
these riches swallowed up, the fruit of labour without relaxation? In the 
bottomless coffers of the capitalist, employing science and the arm of man to the 
utmost ; in the chests of bankers and of stock-companies ; a commercial feudal- 
ism, organized as one family, and making themselves masters of wages, of cir- 
culation, and of sale, by the power of credit and the accumulation of forces. 

“Thus the monopoly of capital plays here the same game as feudal privi- 
lege does in the agricultural production ; it aims at all the riches of industry, 
of commerce, and of the manufactures, just as feudalism would exhaust all 
the juices of the landed domain, and af the labours of its proletaries: on 
either side, everywhere and at all times, it is Shylock, either as landlord or 
citizen, who sucks the blood of those that toil. * * 

“ And it is not only the proletary of England that suffers by this system, 
put into actiou by its two aristocracies : no, British cupidity has its pleasure- 

ounds, its subject nations, its dependent factories, its innumerable colonies 

yond the sea; and its greedy lips exhaust with fury the treasures of the 
earth, the forces of man, all the wealth of nature and of labour, all the 
energies of blood and of the soil. 

“Since Great Britain has lost America she has fastened upon the Indies, 
which she has plundered for a century; and now behold her endeavouring 
te open up the treasures of a new world, China; for she has drained her 
ancient domains by the prodigality of her governments and by the voracity 
of her monopolists. ‘ The Colonies ruin us!’ is the ery from all quarters. 
* We want markets, we want outlets for our productions, and not pauper 
kingdoms to govern and sustain.’ 

“Tn fact, your sovereign-companics have carried on the work of pomp at 
high pressure ; the labour of your millions of slaves no longer pays the ex- 
penses of your flects and armies; everything is devoured by your general 
staff of war and of the factories, by the hungry caterpillars of your feudal 
tree,—as a poct has expressed it, by the cadets of your two nobilities. 
What, then, is to bedone? Itis the fatal law of aristocracy and of privilege, 
it is English right that will have it so. 

* And what would become of the disinherited children of your patrician 
families, what would become of the sons of your rich citizen-jewries, if there 
were no longer fortresses to guard, governments to conduct, tributes to levy, 
——- to keep enslaved ?—if there were no longer civil or political 

unctionaries, commandants of garrisons, or captains of the quarter-deck, na- 
bobs or governors >?” 

Other passages, of power or peculiarity, might be quoted ; 
but Mr. Churton’s English version is easily attainable, and we 
have said enough to indicate the nature of the book. 








IN MEMORIAM.* 
Axrnoven only these words appear on the titlepage of this volume 
of poetry, it is well known to be from the pen of Alfred Tennyson. 
It is also known that the inscription 

“IN MEMORIAM 
A. H. " 

OBIT MDCCCXXXII. 
refers to Mr. Arthur Hallam, a son of the historian. It may be 
gleaned from the book, that the deceased was betrothed to a sister 
of Tennyson, while the friendship on the poet’s part has: “ passed 
the love of women.” 
is to express sentiments, is not, indeed, always to be measured by 
composition; since the earnest artist turns everything to account, 
and when his theme is mournful it is his cue to make it as mourn- 
ful as he can: but when a thought continually mingles with 
casual observation, or incident of daily life, or larger event that 
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Feeling, especially in one whose vocation it | 


strikes attention, as though the memory of the past were ever | 


colouring the present, and that over a period of seventeen years, it 
must be regarded as a singular instance of enduring friendship, 
as it has shown itself in a very singular literary form. There 1s 
nothing like it that we remember, except the sonnets of Petrarch ; 
for books of sportive and ludicrous conceits are not to be received 
into the same category. 

The volume consists of one hundred and twenty-nine separate 
poems, numbered but not named, and which in the absence of a more 
specific designation may be called occasional; for though they 
generally bear a reference to the leading subject, In Memoriam, 
yet they are not connected with sufficient closeness to form a con- 
tinuous piece. There is also an invocatory introduction, and a 
closing marriage-poem, written on the wedding of one of the 
writer's sisters; which, strange as it may seem, serves again to 
introduce the memory of the departed. The intervening poems 
are as various as a miscellaneous collection ; but the remembrance 
of the dead ever mingles with the thought of the living. His birth- 
day, his death-day, the festive rejoicings of Christmastide and the 
New Year, recall him; the scenes in which he was a companion, 
the house where he was a welcome guest, the season when the 
lawyer's vacation gave him leisure for a long visit, revive him to 
the mind. The Danube, on whose banks he died—the Severn, by 
whose banks he appears to have been buried—nay, the points of 
the compass—are associated with him. Sometimes the association 
is slighter still; and in a few pieces the allusion is so distant that 
it would not have been perceived without the clue. Such is the 
following (one of several poems) on the New Year. 


crv. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
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° Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

ting out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. — 

The following is of more direct bearing on the theme, and is 
moreover one of those charming pieces of domestic painting in 
which Tennyson excels. 

LXXXVII. 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright ; 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 

Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down, 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air 

The dust and din and steam of town: 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

Ife mixt in all our simple sports ; : 
They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 

And dusky purlieus of the law, 

O joy to him in this retreat, 
lmmantled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 

The landscape winking through the heat : 

O sound to rout the brood of cares, 

The sweep of scithe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn : 

Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 

A ballad to the brightening moon : 

Nor less it pleased in livelier moods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 

And break the livelong summer day 
With banquet in the distant woods ; 
Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 
Or touch'’d the changes of the state, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 
But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still, 
For “ ground in yonder social mill 

We rub each other's angles down. 

“And merge,” he said, *‘in form and loss 
The pieturesque of man and man.” 

We talk’d: the stream beneath us ran, 

The wine-tlask lying couch’d in moss, 

Or cool’d within the glooming wave ; 
And last, returning from afar, 

Before the crimson-cireled star 

Had fallen into her father’s grave. 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hours. 

The volume is pervaded by a religious feeling, and an ardent 
aspiration for the advancement of society,—as may be gathered 
from our first quotation. These two sentiments impart elevation, 
faith, and resignation; so that memory, thought, and a chastened 
tenderness, generally predominate over deep grief. The grave cha- 
racter of the theme forbids much indulgence in conceits such as 
Tennyson sometimes falls into, and the execution is more finished 
than his volumes always are: there are very few prosaic lines, and 
few instances of that excess of naturalness which degenerates into 
the mawkish. The nature of the plan—which, after all, is substan- 
tially though not in form a set of sonnets on a single theme—is 
favourable to those pictures of common landscape and of daily life, 
redeemed from triviality by genial feeling and a perception of the 
lurking beautiful, which are the author's distinguishing character- 
istic. The scheme, too, enables him appropriately to indulge in 
theological and metaphysical reflections; where he is not quite so 
excellent. Many of the pieces taken singly are happy examples 
of Tennyson, though not perhaps the very happiest. As a whole, 
there is inevitably something of sameness in the work, and the 
subject is unequal to its long expansion ; he its nature is such, 
there is so much of looseness in the plan, that it might have been 
doubled or trebled without incongruity. It is one of those books 
which depend upon individual will and feeling, rather than 
upon a broad subject founded in nature and tractable by the largest 
laws of art. Hence, though not irrespective of laws, such works 
depend upon instinctive felicity— felicity in the choice of topies 
and the mode of execution, felicity both in doing aa in leaving 
undone: this high and perfect excellence, perhaps, Jn ieme- 
riam has not reached, though omission and revision might lead 
very close to it. 
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JAMES’S OLD OAK CHEST." 


Tuts fiction will not rank among the best of the author's novels. 
It is slow in its movement, and long drawn out both in narrative 
and description; the composition, too, is often mechanical and 
heavy, as if the writer were not in the vein, yet persisted in going 
on whether Minerva were willing or not. The elements all belong 
to the conventionalisms of romance-writers, when they are not too 
common to rise even to convention. A child left by its mother at 
the door of a great house—brought up and adopted by its childless 
owner—becoming a paragon of beauty and virtue, and such a 
favourite that the younger brother grows jealous of a person who 
seems likely to interfere with his prospects—are rather hacknied in- 
cidents. Nor is much advantage gained in the way of novelty by 
the brother introducing a villanous tool into the house, who steals 
a will from the old oak chest ; the absence of the document ena- 
bling Sir William Haldimand to turn Kate the heroine out of doors, 
in a very unlikely way. These circumstances, however, would not 
have affected the work as quietly attractive reading for hot weather, 
had there been more of animation in the writer's style and more of 
substance in the story. It is not exactly much ado about nothing, 
but much ado to make out three volumes. 

Still, Mr. James is an experienced hand and knows how to make 
the most of his matter. He cannot, indeed, make the old new; 
but he can put a gloss of novelty upon the surface, and throw in 
something from his stores on ok Which separates the article 
from that of the common manufacturer. Kate turns out to be 
the granddaughter of Sir William Haldimand, who had discarded 
her mother when his tyranny drove her to marry beneath her 
family ; but as this is not discovered till after he has frighten- 
ed Kate out of Haldimand Hall, and she vanishes, to give rise 
to the idea of murder or suicide, there is a double opportunity 
for the writer, although his mode of bringing it about is too trans- 

nt. First, Mr. James is able to get up several seenes of rustic 
movement and suspicion, or of guilty remorse; and secondly, he 
ean point the moral of the wicked disappointed even in success. 

Mr. James is too learned and too critical to lay his story in an age 
when its events could hardly ocenur, The reader is carried back 
to the earlier part of George the Third’s reign; and the manners 
and incidents are sufticiently in keeping with the time. Partly 
from observation, partly from study, Mr. James is able to give to 
his landscapes a contemporary air; and he often drops in remarks 
or pictures, the result of a knowledge of life. The following is a 
bit of that kind ; a character of Lady Martindale, who has an idea 
of Kate for her son, if the property part of the business can be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. 

“ When Sir John and Lady Martindale arrived, the horses were already in 
the stable ; and Kate, dismounted, was standing with her riding-whip in her 
hand, the train of her habit cast over her arm, and the tiny little foot just 
appearing from below the edge. She was not the least like Diana in the 
world; but I very much doubt whether the buntress-goddess was half as 
beautiful as she was—at least I know that none of those who lived in Diana’s 
own day, and ought to have known most about her, ever represented her in 
marble half so lovely as Kate stood there in something much better than the 
purest Parian or Pentelicon either. 

- Lady Martindale looked at her while getting out of the carriage with a 
critieal eye, and made her own comments internally. Now Lady Martindale 
was a woman of the world, and was considered a great 
taste. She was full of conventionalities, though a person of very shrewd 
sense, Which she only employed, it is true, in dealing with those conven- 
tionalities to the best advantage. A builder must have bricks or stones, or 
something to build with; and if he be a good builder he may erect a very 
tolerable house even with bad materials. But still he must have bricks; 
and those are generally supplied to him by others. Now conventionalities 
were Lady Martindale's bricks; and her mind being the builder, everything 
that it raised was constructed of them. It is a pity that the bricks were not 
better; but they had been supplied to her by others, and so she was not al- 
together responsible. 

“She looked at Kate, then, with a critical eye, as she would have looked 
at a piece of furniture for her son’s house. She asked herself, in short, how 
she would do for Lady Martindale; and she could not help acknowledging 
that she would do very well. 

“First, she was exceedingly beautiful. That was a great thing in society. 
Then she was exceedingly graceful. That was still more. Then there was 
nothing the least exaggerated about her. In manner and in conversation 
Lady Martindale had never been able to discover the least touch of romance, 
or sentimentality, or even enthusiasm ; and although nothing, it is true, had 
eecurred to call forth any of these characteristics, Lady Martindale, trusting 
greatly in her own shrewdness, thought she must have discovered them had 
they existed. Then demeanour was an enormous point with Lady Martin- 
dale. She judged people as much by their attitude as by anything else ; 
and as Kate stood there with her drapery gathered round her, “her riding- 
whip held lightly and dropping gracefully, one foot and ankle slightly ad- 
vanced so as just to be seen somewhat shaded, and the weight of the tigure 
thrown a little on one side so as to vary the outline and to bring the con- 
tour into the most graceful point of view, Lady Martindale admitted that it 
was perfect, and internally declared that she could not have done it better if 
she had been taught by ’arisot.”’ 

_ There is literary convention enough in the style and introdue- 
tion of this landscape, but the author's knowledge of cultivation 
and economy enables him to give it distinctiveness. 

“A bright, clear autumn night, with the harvest moon at full, had brought 
repose to the labourer throughout England. Shocks of wheat were still 
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and we read of lords and gentlemen recciving gold medals for putting a cer- 
tain number of acorns into the ground, or raising so many firs or beech-trees, 
“Nothing of the kind, however, had taken place in the part of the coun’ 
to which I wish to lead the reader. All the good ground was well cultivated, 
producing ample crops. A large portion of the second-rate soil was covered 
with trees; but they were tall and stately, and of no new planting; the in- 
ferior lands were left very much as nature had made them, though a pice 
turesque taste in some one long dead had scattered over waste and common 
little groups of beeches and firs, which diversitied and embellished the scene.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of Robert Plumer Wa 
Esq., Author of ** The Law of Nations,” “Tremaine,” &c. With Se- 
lections from his Correspondence, Diaries, and unpublished Literary 
Remains. By the Honourable Edmund Phipps. In two volumes, 

Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey. By Aubrey de Vere. 
two volumes. 

Memoirs of Eminent Ftonians ; with Notices of the Early History af 
Eton College. By Edward 8, Creasy, M.A., Barrister-at-law; Pro- 
fessor of History in University College, London ; late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; formerly Newcastle Scholar, Eton, 

Collections towards a History of Potteryand Porcelain, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Eighteenth Centuries ; with a Description of the Ma- 
nufacture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. By Joseph Marryat. 
Illustrated with coloured Plates and Wood-cuts. 

Tn M moran, 





Six Mouths in the Gold Mines: from a Journal of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Upper and Lower California, in 1847-’8-'9. By E. Gould 
Buffum, Lieutenant First Regiment of New York Volunteers. 

[The story of this volume does not greatiy ditfer from Mr. Ryan's, which 
we reviewed about a month ago. Mr. Butfum belonged to the New 
York Volunteers who embarked for California, and arrived too late to see 
much active service. On the dismissal of the corps, he went with some others 
to “the Digyings,”’ and suceeeded pretty well there, so far as regarded the 
finding of gold, But his protits were diminished by the cost of provisions 
and the commonest necessaries; his health injured by toil, exposure, and 
privations ; while his life seems only to have been saved from an attack of 
what he ealls “land scurvy”? by a comrade’s accidental discovery of some 
beans in leaf, which he supposes had been casually dropped from a miner’s 
bag, and sprouted in due season. With this aid he recovered sufficiently 
to drag himself away to a more hospitable region, where he was eured by po 
tutoes at three dollars the pound, 

The book itself is not equal to Ryan's or Taylor's account of the country, 
Mr. Buffum’s adventures were not so various, his powers of observation have 
been less cultivated, his style is not so good, and he has the disadvantage of 
coming after them. In mining experience, however, he surpasses them. His 
account of the modus operandi at the Diggings is the fullest we have seen, 
and his estimate of the probable future produce more rational than Taylor's, 
though the notion of the profits is perhaps still coloured. His picture of 
the labours, privations, and risks of the diggers, more than contirms all that 
has been written upon the subject; and though sanguine enough as to the 
prospects of a /ueky man, he advises no one to go to California who can “do” 
at home. His picture of Californian Lynch law is of a much darker characte 
ter than that of his predecessors, but apparently nearer the mark.] 

Sermons, University and Parochial. By Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
M.A., Viear of St. Martin’s, Leicester, Honorary Canon of Peter 
borough, and late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

[Eighteen ably-written and closely-reasoned discourses, often on some of the 

questions which are now engaging the attention of carnest and thoughtful 

Mr. Vaughan does 


| not appear to belong to any of the extreme sections into which the Church is 


standing in the field; so that the merry harvest-home had not begun ; and | 


one might see them on the hill-sides, standing in little knots, nodding their | 
| ten abridgment of the Life of Columbus; briefer, we think, than that done 


| for Murray’s Family Library.] 


heads at each other, and throwing long shadows from the moonlight upon 
the yellow stubble. Here and there, a pateh of late grain upon the colder 
soils or in the higher situations, had not yet felt the sickle; but in most 
yy the rick-yard was full, and the prospect of abundance cheered the 
and. 

“But in those days the good people of England had not been taught by 
art, or encouraged by factitious inducements, or driven by necessity, to bring 
under the plough and harrow land that never seemed intended by nature for 
the production of grain. Forest-planting indeed went on at a rapid rate ; 

* The Old Oak Chest; a Tale of Domestic Life. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author 
of “ The Gipsy,” ““ The Woodman,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Newby. 
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divided. We should say that he is neither Evangelical nor Tractarian nor 
High Chureh, but rests broadly on the Seriptures and the Prayer-book, with 
a disposition rather to the practical, and to the moderate in doctrine ; which 
characteristics are perhaps truly those of the Anglican Churchman. Thus, 
in his cleventh sermon, on the Religious Advantages of the Unmarried, after 
deducing the general rule of the lawfulness of marriage, and the special 
questions of its expediency, which every one must settle for himself with 
reference te the whole range of his special cireumstances, he passes on to the 
broad conclusion, that, married or single, the duties of a Christian in refer- 
ence to a future life should be the main thing. “ Whatever advantages one 
condition may have over another, these are after all only of subordinate im- 
portance; for they will soon cease,” &e. There are two sermons on the 
question of Baptism, preached before the late dispute began, and perhaps 
hardly touching the precise question between Mr. Gorham and the Bishop of 
Exeter; yet we imagine Mr. Gorham would be more likely to approve of the 
conclusions than the Bishop,—although we perecive nothing Calvinistie in 
Mr. Vaughan’s teaching. } 
Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 
ters to my Unknown Friends,”’ 
[Though ealled letters, this volume is rather a series of essays on the cir- 
cumstances and qualities that may contribute to happiness, or be made 
subordinate to it, than on happiness itself. ‘The essays are preceeded by 
wn introduction, in which the writer defends the pursuit of happiness, 
ie 


By the Author of “ Let- 


against the argument that it is apt to interfere with spiritual progress. Th 

main subject is considered under three heads: 1. external circumstances that 
conduce to happiness—as health, friends; 2. external cireumstances that 
may be supposed hinderances—as sickness, loneliness ; 3. habits of mind that 
contribute to happiness. The object of the entire arguments, however, is to 
prove that happiness depends more upon the disposition of mind than upon 
any outward cireumstances, though some of these are more favourable to its 
attainment than others. The book is written in an old-fashioned style, but 
with much of quiet sense and elegance. It will be found useful, not only 
for the young, whose habits have yet to be formed, but for all persons who 
are not yet teo old to mend.]} 

A Life of Christopher Columbus. By Morace Roscoe St. John. 

[The labours of Robertson, in the introduction to his meriea, had given a 
sufficient account of the history of modern discovery and the voyages of Co- 


| lumbus; any deficiency in the life was fully filled up by the researches of 


Mr. Roscoe St. John does not profess further research, 


Washington Irving. . 
i All that can be said of his book 1s that it is a well-writ- 


or new discoveries. 


The Amyotts’ Home ; or Life in Childhood. By the Author of “ Life's 
Lessons,” &c. 

[A juvenile domestic story, in which the occurrences common and proper to 

children are made the main topics of the action.) 





The reprints are numerous. Among the foremost for value in use at this 
season, is a new edition of “ Black’s Picturesque Tourist for England and 
Wales.” The first edition was to some degree based upon Paterson's old 
Road Book; but railways have almost superseded the turnpike-road. To 
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meet this great change in the mode of locomotion, the present edition has 
been revised and extended. Forty-eight new routes, twelve engraved charts, 
and upwards of 2 hundred pages of letterpress have been added, to what 
in its olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the handiest book of its 


Fourteen editions of “ Fortune’s Epitome of the Public Funds”’ attested 
its value in the eyes of other days; but for the last ten years the demand 
has ceased, probably from the total alteration which so many new kinds of 
foreign stock and the almost entirely new railways had made in a book 
whose origin went back to a totally different state of things. This exploded 
character has been remedied by Mr. Morier Evans; who has compiled a 
tabular view of the existing Railways, inserted all the various Foreign Stocks, 
and brought down the general information connected with English Funds, 
&c. to the present time. This volume gives a ready and sound coup d’cil of 
the important subjects it treats of. 

“Autumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains” contains a plain 
account of a half-dozen excursions made on different occasions to various 
places in Scotland, designed as a guide for other pedestrian travellers. The 

rs were originally published in the Dumfries and Galloway Herald, and 
this volume is a revised reprint. 

The completion of Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru 
believe, Mr. Bentley’s cheap edition of the historian’s works. 
exception of the tenth volume of the “ National Cyclopwdia,” the remaining 
half-dozen volumes emanate from one publisher, Mr. Bohn ; and five of these 


” 


also completes, we 


form part of a complete edition of Washington Irving’s Works, intended to | 


be contained in the shilling series. The new edition of ‘“ Smart’s Horace,” 
in Bohn’s Classical Library, has been revised to render the translation closer 
where it was practicable, and annotations have been added. It will be found 
a useful “ help.” 
Black's Picturesque Tourist and Road and Railway Guide- Book through 
England and Wales. Second edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 


Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, English, Foreign, | 


and American. Fifteenth edition, arranged and revised by D. Morier 
Evans, Author of the ‘“‘ Commercial Crisis, 1847-'48,’’ Ke. 

Autumnal Rambles among the Scottish Mountains; or Pedestrian 
Tourists’ Friend. By the Reverend Thomas Grierson, A.M., Minister 
of Kirkbean. 

History of the Conquest of Peru. 
ing Member of the French Institute, &c. 
volumes. Volume III. 

A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. To which is added, Legends 
of the Conquest of Spain. By Washington Irving. In two volumes. 
(Bohn’s Shilling Series ) 

«l Tour on the Prairies. 
Series. 

The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washington Irving. 


By William H. Prescott, Correspond- 
Fourth edition. In three 


By Washington Irving. (Bohn’s Shilling 


(Bohn’s Shilling Series.) 
(Bohn’s Shilling Series.) 


The Works of Horace. “Translated literally into English Prose, by C. | 


Smart, A.M. A new edition, revised, with a copious selection of 
Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley, B.A. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 
The National Cyclopadia of Useful Knowledge. Volume X. KR—Siege. 


SERIALS. 

Pictorial Half-Hours. Edited by Charles Knight. Part I. 

The letterpress portion of this serial is somewhat similar in aim to the J/a/f- 

ours with the Best Authors ; that is, to furnish pleasant and instructive 
reading in small sections. The illustrations, which accompany every num- 
ber, appear to be selected from the élite of the countless wood-engravings at 
the disposal of Charles Knight. ] 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Volume II. , 

[This work sustains the character of its first volume, for variety, amusement, 
and instruction. Two tales, notices of Jeffrey and Washington, the Ruined 
Cities of Central America, Memorabilia of the Seventeenth Century in Great 
Britain, with Secret Societies of Modern Europe, and the Sanatory Movement, 
form the eight papers of which the second volume consists. ] 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
— with Maps. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. A new edition. 

art 1. 

[A newly-revised and in part rewritten edition, to appear in twelve monthly 
pa each containing as much letterpress as an octavo volume, and pub- 

shed at five shillings the part.] 

In.ustraTED Works. 

The Flower and the Star, or the Course of the Stream ; aChild’s Story. 

Wild Flowers for Children. By Mr. Honeysuckle. Part I. 

Buy Your Leaves. Spring Flowers. Ripe Fruit. 

Master Woodbine's Alphabet ‘or all Good Children. 

Young Lady's Alphabet. e Tiny Alphabet. 

[A set of children’s books, with illustrations, mostly coloured. 
range from twopence to eighteenpence. } 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. With Biogra- 
= and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions, by Edmund 

ige, Esq., F.S.A. In eight volumes. Volume VII. 
Music. 

Don Giovanni. The Libretto rendered into English by T. Wrey Mould ; 
the Music revised from the Orchestral Score by W. 8. Rockstro. 
(Sixth Volume of “ The Standard Lyrie Drama.’’) 

We have already noticed this series of standard operas; which now in- 
cludes Le Nozze di Figaro, Norma, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, La Sonnam- 
bua, Der Freischiitz, and Don Giovanni. Of the present edition of 
this last opera we can safely say that it is the best, either foreign or 
English, that has ever come under our observation. It contains every note of 
the music, including the whole of the dialogue in recitative, and the airs 


The prices 


subsequently added by Mozart, which are introduced in their proper places. | 


Besides the Italian text, it contains an English version, fairly executed, 
and carefully adjusted to the music. The pianoforte accompaniment is 
skilfully arranged from the orchestral score; and every remarkable effect 
produced by the combination of instruments is indicated, so as to give the 
reader much of the advantage afforded by the full score itself. There is 
likewise a good prefatory account of the opera, and of its successive per- 
formances in this country; and the volume, like its precursors, is got up 
with great elegance. } 
PAMPHLETs. 

A Plea for Peace. A Charge, delivered at his Primary Visitation, in 
May 1850, by Richard B. Hone, M.A., Archdeacon of Worcester. 

A Third Letter to the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, Bart., &e. 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration continued, and 
on the Duty of the State to the Church. By the Reverend William 
Henry Hoare, M.A. 

The Funds of the Church, &c. A Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from William Wyndham Malet, Vicar of Ardeley, Herts, &c. 

Dangers to Truth from Controversy and Agitation. A Visitation Ser- 
mon, by the Honourable and Reverend W. H. Lyttleton, Rector of 

Hayley, &e. 


With the | 


a 

A Letter to the Provost of Eton College, on the Election of Scholars to 
the two Foundations of King Henry VI. By George Williams, B.D 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. ¥aited by Thomas Carlyle. No. VI.—Par- 
liaments. 

Speeches of Sir William Molesworth, Bart, M.P.,in the House of Com- 
mons, during the Session of 1850, on the Bill for the better Govern. 
ment of the Australian Colonies. 

Speech on the Australian Colonies Bill, at x Meeting at the Rooms of 
the Society for the Reform of Colonial Government, Ist June 1850 
By Robert Lowe, Esq., late Member of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales. (Reported by the ‘ Morning Chronicle.””) Published 
by the Society. 

A Few Words on the Law, as it was, as it is, and as it ought to be : 
with special reference to County Court Suits and Actions at Law. By 
W. Finilason, of the Middle Temple, Esq. , 

How to Regenerate lreland ; or Facts from the Fisheries. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 30th May, at Wigginton Rectory, near Banbury, the Wife of the Rey. John 

| Williams, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Southgate Terrace, Winchester, the Wife of the Rev. Robert 
Durant Buttemer, Rector of Easton, Hants, of a son. 

On the Ist June, at Sarisbury Parsonage, near Southampton, the Wife of the Rey, 
George Morris, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Broughton Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Lady Georgina Forbes, 
of a son, 

On the 2d, at Cranley Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. J. H. Sapte, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Tusmore, Oxon, the Ilonourable Mrs. Perey Barrington, of g 
daughter. 

On the 5th, in Connaught Place, Lady Mildred Hope, of a son, who survived only 
two hours. “ 

On the 5th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Ist June, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, Lieutenant Halliday, R.N., 
nephew of the late Admiral Tollemache, to Frances Louisa, only unmarried daughter 
of the Hon. Charles Tollemache. 

On the Ist, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. Thomas Dealtry, only son of 
the Bishop of Madras, to Lucy Healy, youngest caughter of John Bagshaw, Esq., 
M.P., of Cliff House, Essex. 

On the 3d, at Christ Church, Chorleywood, the Rev. William Stephen Thomson, 
M.A., Rector of Fobbing, Essex, to Sarah, daughter of John Barnes, Esq., of Chor- 
leywood House, Herts. 

On the 4th, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Sir George Howland Beaumont, Bart., 
of Cole Orton Hall, Leicestershire, to Paulina Menzies, third daughter of William 
Hallows Belli, Esq., late of the H.E.1.C.8. 

On the 4th, at Sir John’s Church, Paddington, George David Pollock, Esq., second 
son of Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., to Marianne Charity, eldest daughter of Robert 
Saunders, Esq., of Cambridge Square 

On the 5th, at Earnford House, Glasgow, by the Rev. C. P. Miles, Incumbent of 
St. Jude’s, Alexander Mackintosh, Esq., M.D., Physician Superintendent, Royal 
Lunatie Asylum, Gartnavel, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late James 
Armour, Esq., M.D., of the same place. 

On the 6th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Venerable Marcus Gervais Beresford, 
| Archdeacon of Ardagh, son of the late Bishop of Kilmore, to Elizabeth, Relict of R, 
G. Bomford, Esq., of Rahanstown, county of Meath, 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th May, in London, B. B. Pegge Burnell, Esq., of Beauchieff Abbey, 
| Derbyshire, one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
| County of Derby; in his 76th year. 

On the 31st, at Bedford, Rear-Admiral G. B. Trollope, C.B., brother of the late 
Sir Henry Trollope, G.C.B. 

On the 3lst, at the Vicarage, Dodington. the Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A., Reetor 
of St. Anne, Limehouse, Middlesex, and Vicar of Dodington and Teynham, Kent; 
in his 86th year. 

On the 3st, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Campbell, C.B., of Oriental Place, 
Brighton, and formerly of the Fifty-second Light Infantry. 

On the 2d June, in Upper Harley Street, Lieutenant-General Sir John Bachan, 

a 








On the 3d, at Malden, Surrey, the Rev. George Trevelyan, M.A., Vicar of Malden- 
| cum-Chessington ; in his 48th year. 
| On the 5th, at Babworth, Notts, the Hon. J. Simpson; in his 87th year. 
—————————_ = $$$ = -_ — + —- = —— 
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MILITARY GAZETTE, 

Orrick or Orpnance, June 3.--Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet Major T. A. 
Lethbridge to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wright, retired on full-pay ; Brevet Major H. R. E. 
Wilmot to be Capt. vice Lethbridge; First Lieut. G. 'T. Field to be Sec. Capt. vice 
E. Wilmot; See. Lieut. T. L. Dames to be First Lieut. vice Field; Brevet Major 
W. II. Hennis to be Lieut.-Col. vice Bent, retived on full-pay; Sec. Capt. W. B. 
Gardner to be Capt. vice Hennis; First Lieut. A. C. Pigou to be See. Capt. vice 
Gardner; Sec. Lieut. C. Carpenter to be First Lieut. vice Pigou. 

Wanr-orricr, June 7.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. H. Marsh to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Bacon, who retires; Cornet J. H. de Cardonnel Lawson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Marsh. llth Regt. of Foot—Ensign H.C, Hague, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Parker, who retires. Lith Foot—Lieut. J. C. Strode, from 

| the 61st Foot, to be Licut. vice Tyler, who exchanges. 17th Foot—Major J. O'Grady, 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice D. G, Freer, who exchanges, 23d Foot— 
| Staff Assist.-Surg. W. C. Seaman, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Grantham, dec. 
28th Foot— Ensign T. L. Bell, from the 59th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Thompson, 
who exchanges. 37th Foot—Lieut. R. R. Pelly to be Captain, by {purchase, 
| vice Hamilton, who retires; Ensign J. Hobson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pelly. 
ilst Foot—Lieut. R. O. F. Steward, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Butler, who re- 
tires ; Ensign G. W. Alexander to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Steward. 58th Foot— 
Ensign J. H. Ward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Lerie, who retires ; Ensign K, 
| R. Murchison, from the 13th Foot, to be Ensign, viee Ward. 59th Foot —Ensign W. 
| H. Thompson, from the 28th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Bell, who exchanges 6lst 
Foot—Lieut. G. 8. Tyler, from the Mth Foot, to be Lieut. vice Strode, who ex- 
changes ; Ensign S. M‘Donongh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fenwick, who re- 
tires; Ensign kK. B. Stuart, from the 31st Foot, to be Ensign, vice M‘ Donough, 65th 
Foot—Ensign C. J. Ewen to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cuthbert, who retires. 71st 
Foot—Ensign L. W. Ord to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sutton, who retires. 73d 
Foot—Ensign G. Davies tobe Lieut. by purchase, vice Walmsley, who retires. 91st 
Foot—Capt. J. M. Fennington, from half-pay Unatt. to be»Capt. viee Ward, pro- 
moted. 97th Foot—Major G. Hutchison to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Darrah, 
who retires; Capt. A. F. Welsford to be Major, by purchase, vice Hutchison ; Lieut. 
FE. C. Legh to be Capt. by purchase, vice Welsford; Ensign W. F. Norman to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Legh. ; 
Hospital Statf—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Gibbons to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Seaman, appointed to the 23d Foot. , 
Unattached—Lieut. J. M. Pennington, from 91st Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 
Orrice or Oxrvxance, June 5.—Royal Artillery—Brevet Major D. Thorndike to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Story, retired upon full-pay; Sec. Capt. J. H. Lefroy to be Capt. 
vice Thorndike ; First Lieut. D. M*Dowall Fraser to be Sec. Capt. vice Lefroy; 
See. Lieut. W. J. St. John to be First Licut. vice Fraser; Brevet Major H, Stow to 
! be Lieut.-Col. vice James, retired on full-pay; Sec. Capt. C. J. B. Riddell to be Capt. 
vice Stow; First Lieut. J. D. Telfer to be Sec. Capt. vice Riddell ; Sec. Lieut. W. G. 
Andrews to be First Lieut. vice Telfer. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 4. 

Partyersuips Dissovep.—Birkby and Sons, and Birkby Brothers, Birstal, patent 
iron-needle-pointed-card-manufacturers ; as far as regards W., G. D., and J. Birkby 
| —Price and Howard, Stourbridge, attornies—J. and J. Giblett, Vere Street— Swallow 
| and Son, Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, corn-millers—Buleraig and Hurst, Little 
‘Tower Street, general commission-agents—Wadams and Hazard, Leamington, coru- 
dealers—Pollard and Owen, Coleman Strect, East India agents —Towell and Dod- 
man, Walworth Road, boot-makers—Vaughan and Sprigge, Keynsham, Somerset- 

| shire, surgeons—Clark and Manchee, Wood Street, silk-manufacturers —Duxbury, 
and Co. Manchester, engravers to calico-printers ; as far as regards J. Consterdine— 

| Brunsdon and Co. Ross, grocers; as far as regards C, Brunsdon—Platt and Chad- 
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ford, Cheshire, farmers—J. and C. Nightingale, Wilton, Wiltshire, 
Hanley and Millward, Kingswinford, brick-manufacturers— Fell 
Wolver I rass-f rs—Thorne and Faulkner, Harrow Road, 
ons—Cufiley and Co. Liverpool, paperhangers ; as far as regards E. Starkey and A, 
{ uffley —Dawson and Co. and Reeves and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants—W ool- 
pF and Barnes, Boston, coachmakers -Forder and Co, Southampton, wine-mer- 

ts—Bamford and Carr, Manchester, fellmongers—Thompson and Son, Clitheroe, 
chitcrs—Hughes and Co. Borrowstounness, chemists—-The Glasgow Commercial 


Jompany. 
Face re, SAMUEL. and Henry James Hoae, Portsea, auctioneers, to surrender 
J e 15 July 13: solicitors, Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane; Low, Portsea ; 
ficial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Wituiam Fosrrr Newton, Dover 
Street milliner, June 13, July 19: solicitors, Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Cham- 
bers; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Tnomas Jryrs Epwanps, King Street, 
Bloomsbury, dressing-case-maker, June 19, July 19: solicitor, Fraser, Dean Street; | 
ficial assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane— HOMAS KING Pyrkr, High Street, Notting 
Hill, bookseller, June 13, July 23: solicitor, Cooper, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Witiiam CHancetior, Bath, innkeeper, June 19, July 
17: solicitors, Slack, Bath; Bridges, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol— 
HENRY THURSTAN, Cheltenham, innkeeper, June 19, July 17: solicitor, Chesshyre, 
Cheltenham; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Wiitiam Hices, Wolverhampton, 
iron-dealer, June 13, July a7 : solicitors, Smith and James, Birminghan 3 official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham —Tiomas Goon, Hereford, chemist, June 17, July 
15: solicitors, Lanwarne, Hereford ; Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, 
Birmingham —CHARLES FRANCIS, Liverpool, grocer, June 14, July 18: solicitors, 
Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Josrru Joun Monk 
Mason Scott, (trading as Joseph Scott,) Liverpool, wine-merchant, June 17, duly 8: 
solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Grorck Woop- 
warp, Doncaster, gunmaker, June 1 , July 20: solicitors, Hale and Co. Ely Place; 
Masonand Wright, Doncaster; official assignee, Freeman, Shetlicld—Grorcr Horns- 
py and Rosert Porter Movin, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builders, June 10, July 16: 
solicitors, Griffith and Crighton, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne—CHARLEs Wittiam WILtiaAMson, Birmingham, baker, June 
17, July 15: solicitor, Powell, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham, 

Divipenps.—June 25, Conquest, Moorgate Street, scrivener— June 26, Thomas, 
Cheapside, hardwareman June 25, J. and W. Chisholm, Dorking, Surrey, perfumers 
—June 25, Remington and Co. Lombard Street, bankers—June 25, Fuller, St. James's 
Street, wine-merchant—June 25, Thompson sen. Osnaburg Place, carpenter—Junc 
27, Weigall, Conduit Street, tailor —June 27, Till, Salisbury, linendraper—June 25, 
Clifton, Brandon, brewer—June 25, Beattie and Co. Nicholas Lane, merchants 
June 26, Robberds, Norwich, manufacturer—June 26, W. B. and C, G. Bredie, Salis- 
bury, bankers—June 27, Mould, Woolwich, victualler—June 25, Ware, Tower Street, 
cheesemonger—June J. and C. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers—June 
27, Pocock, Kingsbury Episcopi, Somersetshire, miller—June 26, Peake, Honiton, 
linendraper—June 27, Rouse, Exeter, plumber—June 26, Bannehr, Exeter, law-sta- 
tioner—June 26, Weekes, Inwardleigh, Devonshire, edgetool-maker—June 
Knight, Bristol, silversmith—June 25, Molyneux and Witherby, Liverpool, mer- 
chants—June 26, Robinson, Portwood within Brinnington, Cheshire, cotton-spin- 
ner—June 25, Potter and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners. 

Certiricares.— 70 be granted, wnless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. —June 26, Pattison, Winchester, glazier—June 26, Bird, Cwmavon, Gla- 
morganshire, grocer. 

Scorcu SEQUFSTRATIONS. 






















































Pearson, West Sciennes, distiller, June 11, July 2 


Reid, Lochee, Forfarshire, builder, June 11, July 5--Mitchell and Co. Glasgow, 
printers, June 8, July 2— Moffat, Urray, Ross-shire, farmer, June 10, July 1—Donald, 
Aberdeen, shipowner, June 11, July 6—Orkney jun. Rothesay, draper, June 11, July 
2—P. and H. Ferguson and Rhind, Glasgow, metal-brokers, June 11, July 2—Ogilvy, 


Aberdeen, shipowner, June 8, 29. 





‘iday, Jun 7 

Partyersuirs Disso.vep.— Greer and Potter, Liverpool, outfitters—Heath and 
Sarel, Brighton, chemists—-Clarke and Son, Walcot, Bath, bakers—Castle and Vi- 
vian, Barrow, Ulverstone, iron-ore-agents--Thompson and Co. Derby, silk-throw- 
sters; as far as regards 8. Collison—J. W. and W. J. Windram, Leicester, ane- 
tioneers— Dickinson and Adcock, Melton Mowbray, millers — Newbold and Co, Shet- 
field, wine-merchants— Taylor and Woodrow, Manchester, commission-agents 
Cooke and Co. Westminster, mait-distillers--Parnell and Burton, Littl Queen 
Street, Holborn, ironmongers—Blac':more and Brooke, Old Strect Read, flour-ma- 
nufacturers— Booker and Dickinson, Sheffield, penknife-manufacturers— Chew and 
Co. Manchester, stuff-merchants— Rixon sen. and Rixon jun, Jewry Street, Ald- 
gate, attornies—‘Tozer and Draper, Bristol, boarding-schoolmistresses Monkhouse 
and Co. Bishop Auckland, carpet-manufacturers —Baker and Fincham, Southamp- 
ton, grocers—Eaton and Law, Manchester, perchers—Ablett and Galbraith, Cannon 
Street, inkmakers—G. and W. G. Wheeldon, Derby, corn-factors—Balleras and Co. 
Philpot Lane, merchants. 

Bankrvurts.— Danie. PreryMan and Grorcre Hexry Honsox, Cornhill, ironmon- 
gers, to surrender June 18, July 18: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry 
Chambers; official assignee, John on, Basinghall Street—WitiiamM Tuomas Hearn, 
Portsmouth, victualler, June 18, July 18: solicitor, Wood, Gray's Inn ; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Stree.— Henry Aveusrus Horr, Trinity Square, Surrey, 
earrier, June 14, July 17: solicicor, Jerwood, Ely Place; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Hexny Bovroy, Birmingham, straw-hat-manufacturer, June 14, 
July 19; solicitors, Ashurst and Sons, Old Jewry; official assignee, Cannan, Birehin 
Lane—Rosertr THompsox, Hope Terrace, Notting Hill, builder, June 14, July 19: 
solicitors, Coode and Co. King’s Arms Yard; offic assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street —Wi..iamM GrorGkr Moss, High Street, Peckham, victualler, June 18, July 9: 
solicitor, Willmott, High Street, Southwark ; offieial assignee, Edwards, Basinghall 
Street—Josern Awroxp, Stroud, mealman, June 19, July 15: solicitors, Winter- 
botham, Stroud ; Abbot, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Parrick Aparr 
Brack and Jonn Warrrincuam, Liverpool, provision-brokers, June 19, July 18: 
solicitor, Bremner, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool —Tnomas Jryrs 
Epwarps, King Strect, Bloomsbury, dressing-case-maker, June 14, July 19: soli- 
citor, Fraser, Dean Street, Soho; official assigt Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Divipenps,—June 28, Slater, Albemarle Street, tailor—June 28, Maberly, Bread 
Street, banker—June 28, Horneman, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant-—June 28, 
T. and W. A. Peirce, Chapmanslade, Wiltshire, clothiers——June 28, Christy and Co, 
Rotherhithe, engineers—June 29, Baker, Cheltenham, bootmaker—June 29, Adding- 
ton, London Road, oilman—June 28, Cooper and Co, Aldermanbury, straw-hat- 





































manufacturers—June 28, Gerish, East Road, City Road, ironfounder—June 27, 
Collingwood, Abingdon, butcher—July 2, Barnes, Commercial Road, engineer 
July 8, Bowler, Crescent, Southwark Bridge Road, hat-manufacturer—July 8, 


Biddulph and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, bankers—June 29, Crudington 
and Southall, Tipton, ironmasters—-June 28, Wright, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 





broker—July 4, Wilson, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, maltster—June 28, Clark, 
Bridgewater, linendraper—June 28, Backhouse, Liverpool, merchant—July 11, 
Holmes, Plymouth, baker—July 2, Richards jun. Wednesbury, coachsmith—July 1, 


Woodcock, Leeds, calenderer—June 28, Chattam, Goole, innkeeper—June 28, 
Brearley, Sowerby Bridge, timber-merchant—June 28, Gough, Altrincham, Cheshire, 
tronmonger—July 11, Saldorf, Plymouth, merchant. 

Certiricarrs.—7v be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
Meeting.—June 29, Dunn, Hastings, builder—June 29, Peters, High Holborn, hotel- 
keeper July 1, Hammond, Millwall, wharfinger July 4, Jameson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, mercer—June 28, Brearley, Sowerby Bridge, Halifax, timber-merchant 

June 28, Ellison, Selby, linendraper—July 1, EF. and M. Hart, Northwich, drapers 

June 29, E. and J. Williams, Dudley—June 29, Stanford and Bannister, Halesowen, 
brick-makers—July 11, Crook, Plymouth, merchant—July 11, Goss, Devonport, 
draper—July 10, Veals Uffculme, Devonshire, baker July 10, Saunders, Moorlinch, 
Somersetshire, quarryman—July 10, Brimson, Tiverton, grocer. 

Decianations or DivipeNps.— Broome and Hardy, Oxford Street, drapers; sec. 
and final div. of id. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Ab- 
church Lane— Stuart, Stockbridge Terrace, Pimlico, baker; sec. and final div. of 
6id. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wood, 
Ditchling, butcher; first div. of 6d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Groom, Abehurch Lane—Gibbie and Ackerman, Whitecross Street, drapers ; first 
div. of ls. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane 
—Whitmore jun. Walham Green, brewer; third div. of 7s. June 8, and three subse- 
«vent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Buddle, Paddington, timber-mer- 
chant; sec. div, of 2s. 3d. June 8, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court -Jones, Manchester, timber-merchant ; sec. div. of 2s. June 11, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Miles, Worcester, stock-broker; first div. 
of 1s. 6d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Edmonstone, Over Darwen, paper- 
manufacturer; div, of 1s. 3¢. June 25, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Man- 
chester—Jameson, Newe astle-upon-Tyne, mercer ; first div. of 6s. 8d. June 8, or any 
subsequent Saturday ; Baker, Neweastie-upon-Tyne Spence, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
tailor; second and final diy. of j@. (in addition to 6d. previously declared) on 
Saturday June 8, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Remendiieapenttyne— 
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Carne and Telo, Liverpool, merchants; second div. of 1s, 8d. June 10, or any subse- 
quent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Mocatta, Liverpool, commission-merchant; second 
div. of 8d. June 10, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Carter, Liverpool, 
merchant; first div. of 2s. 2d. June 10, or any subsequent Monday ; Bird, Liverpool 
—Machell, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of 64d. June 10, or any subsequent Mon- 
day; Bird, Liverpool—Burgess, Liverpool, butcher; first div. of 4s. 3d. June 10, or 
any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Beck junior, Leadenhall Street, ship- 
broker; div. of jd. any Thursday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Mackenzie 
and Haig, Darby Street, Rosemary Lane, merchants; div. of jd. any Thursday; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tippler, Great Tower Street, colonial-broker ; div. of 
10d. any Thurs Pennell, Guildhall Chambers-——J. and F. H. L. Clarke, Pudding 
Lane, ship-brokers; div. of 14d. any Thursday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Cole- 
man, Leominster, serivener; first div. of 2s. 2d. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birming- 
ham—Greenshields and Strang, Liverpool, merchants; div. of 5s. June 12, or any 
subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—J. and W. Mulholland, Liverpool, 
merchants—further div. of 2j/d. June 12, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, 
Liverpool—Lano, Portland, baker; first div. of 4s. any Tuesday or Friday; Herna- 
man, Exeter. 

Scorcnu SkauestRations.— Lindsay, Rutheran, Strathaven, farmer, June 13, July 4 

Liddel or Liddell, Dundee, manufacturer, June M, July 5—Riddel, Avondale, 
writer, June 14, July 5— Rennie, Edinburgh, commission-agent, June 13, July 4— 
Peebles and Co. Springtield, Renfrewshire, paper-manufacturers, June 10, July 1. 




















PRICES CURRENT. 
FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday — Wednes| Thurs. | Friday, 


BRITISH 

























| —_ eS | ~ 
3 per Cent Comsols ......sececeeeceeeee 963 965 964 968 94 
Ditto for Account .... og | { re | Yor 
3 per Cents Reduced . 954 } ; | oS 95) 
3} per Cents ...... | 97 | | 97 978 
Long Annuities anti ji—_— | - 8) 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent........ | — | 208) 209 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent...... ° j — = ate 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem . 6s vl 71 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent ...........665 \ | i— | a5 4a? 








FOREIGN FUNDS, 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 



































Austrian ...... —— || Massachusetts 108 
Belgian ....... | 87} i PD cetcancucscens _ 314 
ED .ceccee -_-- Michigan ... tt — 
Brazilian .. 874 Mississippi (Sterling) . tt — — 
Buenos Ayre — 53 New York (1858) ..........5 — | -— 
Chilian... 6— | 9s Te saen . neserecenaneend ‘— 109} 
Damlah ..ccccccsess ° -— 73 } Pennsylvania _ — 
Dutch (Ex, 12 Guilders) ..2) — 56, | «Peruvian..... _- 76) 
BGGD wccccccevcccccccs i— | BO Portuguese . _- - 
French ° ;- /) — Di.to _— 
DRED cccccecescccccvess } — | 98f. 2c. | Russian... _ 
Indiana (Sterlin cocceesd = —_ Spanish _ 
SEEMS ccccccccvcceccces 6‘— 42 BURRS . occcccee _ 
Kentucky osevesecce Ditto (Passive) 
Louisiana (Sterling) ......6 — 89 Ditto (Deferred .... 
Maryland (Sterling) ......6 — 92 Venezuela Active... 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rariwars— Rannks— 

Caledonian ....eccececcccceceees Australasian . .....6.6eceeeeee . 
Edinburgh British North American ... 
Eastern Counties ........+.. a | 7 Colonial STITT TTT 
Great Northern ° cessece le) Commercial of London........+. 


London and Westminster 
London Joint Stock .... 
National of Ireland... . 
N 1 Provincial 
incial of Ireland 
Union of Australia ... 


Great North of England 
Great South. and Wes 

Great Western ....... 
Hull and Selby .......... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Ireland 




















































Lancaster and Carlisle ....... . 

London Brighton and South Coast) 82} Union of London 

London and Black wall eee 4} Minrs— 

London and North-western ..... 107 tolanos..,. 

Midland ubkenvesecnecenhnal 36) trazilian I 1 6 

North British .........se000 Th Ditto (St. John del Rey 15} 
South-castern and Dover | Mi} GaP GANT, ocisccesesccsescsee - 
South-western ........ ee . 62 MisceLtaNgous— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick. ..| 14h Australian Agricultural... 15 
York and North Midland . onl 17} CamMGn, .ccccccscesevcccceseves 30 
Docks— General Steam . ovsesee 255 

East and West India........... lil Peninsular and Oriental Steam..| 80ex d, 
London coececcseses cesses 121 Royal Mail Steam .......... eee oS 
St. Katherine .........-sseeeees 82 ' South Australian 19 
BULLION, Per o7 METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Stands C Copper, ritish Cakes £84 0 0., © O ¢ 
Porcign Gold in Coin, Ports Iron, British Bars.... 510 0... 0 60 0 
New Dollars eecvcece Lead, British Pig..... 18 0 © ,.. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ © 4119 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1410 0,.. 16 0 © 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 7. 
s s s s s. | s ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 38to40 | Rye......... 23 | Maple | Oats, Peed .. I5to 16 
Fine ....... 40—41 | Barley ° 7 White .... 24 5 | Fine .. 16—17 
Old ....... B8— 40 Malting ... 23-2 Boilers ... 25—25 | Poland . 6-19 
White il1—12 | Malt, Ord 45—47 | Beans, Ticks. 24—25 | Fine .. 19—20 
. 7—-w | Ol, 26— 28 | . 9—w 





Fine ....... 42-44 Fine 
Super. New. 44—48 | Peas, Hog 





47 o° 
. 24—26 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Pine .. 20—21 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending June 1, 































Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat . B%s, Ded. RPO csccce . 2Is. Id.) Wheat .... 408. 2d. | Rye..... . Od, 
Rarley .... 22 5 2 .2 0 Beans 1 
Oats ...... By 5 2 bil Teas .... 2 
FLOUR j PROVISIONS 
Town-made .........+. per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. Od, per doz 
nds ceccecceeee 34 = -— 37 | Carlow, 31. 6s, to 3/. 10s, per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — 33 Racon, Irish ..... sess per owt, S48, to 5G 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... -. 25 — 30 | Cheese, Cheshire - 4 — 70 
per barrel 20 — 23 Derby Plain ....... cece - 6% — St 
esceccecs 20 — 23 Hams, York . 2.66. scscceeeeeees 6 — 70 
bid. the 4b. loaf. Eges, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
BUTCHE 
Newoatre anp Lrapenwate.* SMITHrieLy.* Heap or Carrie at 
sd sa s. @ d s a SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 4to2 8to3 0 ..... 2 4t0 3 2t03 6 Friday Monday 
Mutton 210—3 2—310 $6—3 &8—4 © Beasts. G60) ..... 3,261 
Veal . 26—3 2—3 8 210 —3 6—310 Sheep. 15,030 ..,.. 26,720 
Pork 286—-3 4—4 0 ..... 3 4—3 8@—4 O| Calves GM ..... aaa 
Lamb... 4 O0—4 8—5 © ..... 4 8—5 O— 5S 2| Pigs... 350.,... gly 
* ‘To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ..... bepeaneas 115s. to 130s. | York Regents ...... ..perton 05, to 160s, 
Choice ditto.... coe : - Wisbech Regents ........6600 120 — 130 
Sussex ditto... — 120 | Scotch Reds o— oO 
o— 0 French Whites .......6+000008 80 — 100 





Farnham ditto 











Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMITHFIELD 


HAY AND STRAW 


CUMBERLAND 









Hay, Good, 0... .6ceeeeeeeee TO5. CO FEB. cavcceseeers i4s. to 70s 60s. to 674 
Inferior ... 55 — 65 o— 0 o—- 0 
New. Se @ «x . O— @ o-— 0 

Clover......+++ TBR — BA nnrececevees 60 — 88 “a — 

Wheat Straw... 26 — BB nncceees © BB HW crcccccccee 20 — 25 
OLLS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES 

Rape Oil, ...........005.-perewt £115 6 | Tea, Bohea, fine...per lb." 0s, 1d. to Os. Sd. 

Refined ° sok 118 ¢ Congou, fine ... wees BS @ : : 





Linseed Oil........ 
Linseed Oil-Cake 





Sredocenaeeee 1 b | Souchong, fine ......... 1 3 
oe 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. Gls, to 105s 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d | Good Ordinary ..... cevecee 4D — OAs, Od, 
Coals, Hetton . . 0 0 | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.,. 24s. 6d. 
TeOS wecccccvccevesess | West India Molasses,..,., 13s. Od. to 1¥s, Od 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— | 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. It is respectfully announced 

that a Grand Extra Night will take place on Tuvunspay next, 
13th June 1850, when will be presented, an entirely new 
grand Opera by Haélvy, the ot by Scribe, —— on the 
Tempest ” of Shakspere, and composed expressly for Her 
Majesty's Theatre, entitled LA TE MPESTA. Te Incidental 
Dances by M. Paul Taglioni. The Scenery by Mr. Charles 
Marshall. Dramatis Persona—Alfonso (King of Naples), Sig 
Lorenzo; Prospero (Duke of Milan), Sig. Colletti; Antonio 
- Brother, the Usurper), SiT. F. Lablache ; Ferdinand 
Prince of Naples), Sig. Baucarde; Trinculo, Sig. Ferrari ; 
Parodi; + yrax, Madile. Ida Bertrand ; 
Madile. Giuliani; Ariel, Madlle. Carlotta 
Lablache ; and Miranda, Mad. Sontag 








Stephano, Madlle. 
by = the Air, 






rlotta Grisi, Madile. Amalia Fe rraris, Madlle. 
1. Charles, and M. Paul Taglioni, will appear. 
ons for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 


f the Theatre. 
TNDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 
—GALLERY OF ILLU STRATION, 14, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Three Exhibitions Daily —A_ Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER- 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of 
notice on this h vurney from Southampton 
to Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and appro- 
priate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twel 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at Eight o'Clock 
Admission, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. Doors open half an hour pre- 
vious to the above hours. Descriptive Catalogues may be 
obtained in the Kooms. 


QOCcLE TY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY- rag ook ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gall 1 Mall East, 
from 9 till Dusk. Admittance, Is. ; ¢ id. 
GEORGE FRIPP, P, Secretary. 
EVENTEENTH SESSION.—SCOT- 
TISH INSTITUTION for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES, 9, Moray Place, Edinburgh. The Institution RE 
OPENS on the Ist of OCTOBER 1850. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE a 
1, History, Gee irammar, Com 
iti I WE loc ution ; 





































ros (id 












Mr. Graham 












2. ish Department, includ- whe end 
ing Reading, Grammar, Derivation, ; ° A t aon ane 
History, and Geography . j avetants 

3. Writing, Arithmetic, and Bookkee p- \Mr. Trotter and 





im. sees J) Assistants 
4. Natural Hist ul ce, ) 

Astronomy, and Use of the ‘Giabes. j Mr. Anderson 
5. Singing (including eg 
6. Theory of 











( Mr. Finlay Dun and 










Music and Elements of 
Compenltlem coccscccesccccvcecces ‘ Assistants 
* pi i ) Mr. Charles Hargitt 
GF, ROBE ceccvacciccnscnsseese ‘"°*) and Assistants 
i Simson, R.S.A. 
8. Drawing and Perspective ......... ° r. D. Simson and 
) Assistants 
9. Mathematics } William Galbraith, 
athematics ..... bqseeanssedeanes ° AM. 
5, | Dr. Dubuc 
10. French Lan * J Mademoiselle Lamy 








ge and Literature... 
snd Literature 
13. Dancing, Exercises, and 
ment, for the first Thr 
of cach Session 
Elementary Gymnastics, for the first | Mr. 
Three Quarters of cach Session.... J 
LECTURES 
LECTURES EXTENDS OVER A PERIOD 
FOUR YEARS, 
including Astronomy 


Signor Rampini 
Dr. Aue 
Deport ' M 


> Quarters j ademoiselle An- 


gelica 
Roland 
Assistant 








and 








THE FOLLOWING COURSE 


1. Natural Philosophy, 















—— Dr. Murray, 
D, CRMANAAEG occ cccvccccccescecseccces } E.RACS. &e. 
OS ST o.cdccccceunccncstspevene ool 2 
4. Physi: Atos a Dr. Dubuc 
5. Geol and Miner Mr. Alexander Rose 
6. History corcceccecese Mr. Graham 
7. Theory and Prac tice of Music. Mr F. Dun 





Lady Superintendent... ..Miss Mu 


, 46, Moray Place. 
French Governess a 
r 
For the whole Session. . 
Payable in advan 
Pupils who enter on the Ist of October, and con- 
for each of 

























tinue during the whole Session, pa 
the first three quarters .. 6 6 iO 
fourth Quarter. 220 
All other Pupils pay for cac h Qu urter . 6 6 0 
For the use of Instruments for each P upilattend- 
ing Music, per Quarter een aekceakeseeaeen 010 6 





When Three of the samc Family attend, the Third is only 
charged Three Guineas a Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per 
Annum, exclusive of the charge for Musical Instruments, 

QUARTER DAYS. 
Ist October, 15th December, Ist March, and Lith May 

Each Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her 
Parents or Guardians may jucge proper, and also the Lec- 
tures given in the Institution 

Miss Murray, the Lady Superintendent, who occupies one 
of the largest and most commodious houses in Moray Place, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Institution, receives a limited 
number of Boarders who attend the Institution. The Board 
ers have the advantage of the instruction of resident French 
and English Governesses. ferms—under 13 years of age, 40 
Guineas 13 years of age, 50 Guineas perannum, Other 
particulars may be known by applying to Miss Murray, either 
personally at the Institution, or by letter. 

A list of respectable private families who receive young 
ladies as boarders, is Kept by the Secretary at the Institution ; 
and none are admitted on the list but such as are known to 
the Directors, and also recommended by the clergyman 
whose church they attend The terms of board are 35 
Guineas and upwards per annum, depending in a great mea- 
sure upon the accommodation and attendance required. 

All letters to be aadressed to Mr. DUN, the Secretary, or to 
Miss MURRAY, at the Institution, 9, Moray Place. 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE  ASSU- 
) RANCE COMPANY 


established by Act of Parliament 











thove 











in 1834. &, Waterloo P Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh, 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, Col- 


lege 





n, Dublin, 

London Board. 
, Esq. Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
PF. Chas. Maitland, Esq 
William Railton, Esq 
‘Thomson, Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 





Af 
H. Blair : 
E. L. Boyd, 


Esq. Kesident 
D. Q. Henriques, bsq PF. H. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq 

Second Septennial Division of Profits among the Assured. 


The bonus added to policies from 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added 


March 1534 to the 3st 


Sum 





Sum Time to policy topolicy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841 in 1848, at death 
£ £s.d s. d. s.d 

5,000 13 yrs 10 mths, 683 6 8 100 6,470 16 8 
5,000 12 years 500 0 0 7100 287 
5,000 300 00 100 

5,000 100 0 0 100 

5,000 — 00 

5,000 4 years — 00 

5,000 2 years 00 51225 00 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half n be paid for the First Five Years 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place 
Pall Mall, London, \ 





(ANTERBURY SETTLEMENT. 
) 


/ —Gentlemen intending to join the First body of Colo- 
nists to the Canterbury Settlement, may obtain every INFOR- 
MATION respecting the SHIPS about to sail, by attending 
the Committee of Colonists, who sit daily at their Rooms in 
the Adelphi. A General Meeting of the Colonists is held 
every Thursday, at Two o'Clock 

E. R. WARD, Hon. See 


(AN TERBURY SETTLEMENT — 


Notice is hereby given to Purchasers of Land who are 
desirous of re mending servants or labourers for free or 
assisted passages to the Canterbury Settlement, that in order 
that such passages may be secured in the first ships the 
sonmendation must be sent in without delay.—Forms 


to the Colonists’ Committee 























sary re 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary ut 
offices of the Canterbury Association in Cockspur Street 

By order of the Committee of Management 

H. F. ALSTON, Secretary 
“‘e haa . = - .pverme . Le wad bl 

{ YANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.—In 

pursuance of the terms of purchase dated 22d Arait 
1850, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Monnay, the Ist 
Jury next is the LAST DAY on which APPLICATIONS 


PURCHASE of LAND, with the pe 
res reserved for the first body of colonists ; and 
hereby warned that the only certain 
means of securing a share in the aforesaid privileges which 
have been awarded to the Purchasers of the Pirst Hundred 
Thousand Acres, is by sending in their applications before the 
whole of the sane has been applied for, when the registry of 
applications will be immediately closed 
Ky order of the Committce of Management 

5 H. F. ALSTON, Secretary 
Association, 20, Cockspur sStrect 


Office of Ordn nance, 2 th May 1859. 
Principal Officers of her Majesty's 


that they will SELL by 


will be reeecived for the 
culiar privileg 
intending colonists are 





Oftice of the Canterbury 


T HE 


Ordnance do hereby gi 








ve noticc 


PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Tower, on Turspay the sth, 
Wepwespay the 19th, and Tuvuxsosy the 20th June 1850, at 
11 o'Clock in the forenoon precisely, sundry lots of OLD 


f Great Coats and other Clothing, Ac 
Vrs aude, 


STORES, consisting 
coutrements, Silver Ornaments suitable to the Canada 
Tents, Canvass Bags, Linen and Woollen Rags, Artifieers vs, 
Bolts, Hinges, and other Ironmongery, Fire-engines, Surg 1 
Instruments, Stecl, Tron, Brass, Fowling-pieeces, Gun-tlints, 
Walnut Gun-stocks lying at the Tower and at Birmingham, 
Steel Ramrods, Sundry Materials for Small Arms, and various 
other Articles: the whole of which may be viewed at the Tower 
six days previous to the Sale, from 10 till 4 o'Clock, upon appli 
cation to the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at that place, 
where Catalogues of the Lots and Conditions of the Sale will 
be delivered to those persons who may apply for the same 

By Order of the Board, G. BUTLER, Secretary 


- ~ > DT TRL? 
| ECAYED AND PAINFUL TEETH. 
—The COMPOSITION ENAMEL, for permanently re- 
storing Decayed Teeth, forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of 3s, and one post-stamp, with ample directions, 
so that any person may apply it with ease. This beautiful 
Enamel never changes colour, it relieves Toothache instantly, 
and renders the most tender tooth perfectly sound and useful 
in Mastication. Prepared only by Mr , Surgeon. Den- 
tist, 129, Strand, Inventor and Manufacturer of Improved 
Artificial Teeth which are fixed without any fastening and 
never wear out or decay 129, Strand, London 
vr . ; pyr Wp r 
VEPCALPE and Co.'s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 






















loose, I's 





part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 

es, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved gradt iand powerful friction. Velvet- 





ind successful man 
e, with its preserved valuable 
Vitality, and durability, by means of 
with all intermediate parties’ 
md securing the luxury of 


which act in thet 
Smyrna Spc 


brushes, 
ner, Genuine 


st surprising 





properties of absorption, 
direct importations, dispensing 
profits and destructive bleaching 


a genuine Smyrna sponge Only at Mercoauer, binovey, and 

Co.'s sole establishment, 130 a, Oxford Street 

Te EK NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 
BRUSH, thorouchly cleansing between the teeth when 


when used 
in four strengths 
medium , No. 4, 
which does not 
Hair-brush, whieh 
fourth part 


used up and down, and polishing the surface ross 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out 
—viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard No. 3, 
soft. The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, 
divide the quick from the nails. The Trip! 


thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one 


of the time of any other method, and acts as both comb and 
brush combined The Medium Shaving-brush, being a sclec- 
tion of the strongest badgers’ hair, so well secured in the 


socket as never to come loose And, thou 
newly-invented * Renovator Clot 
an old coat look like 
double the usual time 
and SONS, Lid and 120, 


YEARLY SET OF TEETH.—ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIPRICE, com 


pounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the 
Oriental herbal tes tartar, and removes from the 


rh last not least, the 
hes-brush, which makes 
mit to look new 
KOSS 


inew on md a new ¢ 
Invented and made 
Bishopsgate Street, I 


only by 
mdon 








surface of the tec f incipient decay, p hes and 
preserves the cnamel, imparting the most pure and peartlike 
whiteness; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath 





Being an anti-scorbutic, scurvy is cradicated from the Guais 
and a healthy a mand redness are induced, so that the Tecth 
if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Pries 2s. 9d 
per box. Caution.—The genuine article has the words “ Row 
land's Odonto " on the label, and “ A. Rowan and Sow, 20 
Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp, which 


is affixed on each box.—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 


Per.umers, 


1 E TEETH.—A very curious invention 
connected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by 
Mr. Howaanp, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square ; it is the 
introduction of an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH fixed without springs, wires, or gatures rhev so 
perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closest observer They will never 





change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to 
any te th ever before used This method does not re 

the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, ane 
support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaran 
teed to restore articulation and mastication The invention 
deserves the notice of the scientifi uid is of importance to 


rested in it, cannot do bet 
asa Dentist 


and those who are inte 
avail themselves of Mr. H seo’s skill 
POR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH— 
Patronized by her Majesty and H.RLH. Prince Albert. 
Mr. HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity It is placed in the tooth in 
a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as 
hard as the enamel, and will remain in the tooth many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay All persons use Succedancum them- 
selves with ease, as full direction Price us, 6d, 
Prepared only by Mr. Howard, reon Dentist, 17, George 
Street, Hanover Square ,who will send it into the country free 
by post Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford Street ; Hannay, 64, Oxford Street , Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side ; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine. venders. Price 
2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply 
his new system of self-adhesion, without spring 
This method does not require the extraction of any 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever.— 
Street, Hanover Square. At home from 11 till 4. 


rsons 


many p 
ter than 


this 









Surg 








the loss of Teeth on 
or wires 
Teeth 





. 


— 
r LD Ss 
SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. EXTRA TRAINS will ron between Pag. 
@ngten and Windsor. Conveyances are provided to ¢ 
Passengers between Windsor and the Race course. In oan 
tion to the Booking-offices at Paddington, Tickets ts may be pro- 
cured on and after Saturday next, the Sth instant, at Messrs, 
Tatte rsall’s, Hyde Park Corner, and at the Company’ 5 Offices, 
27, : , Cheapside and 449, West Strand. Full par. 
> given in sepa ate handbills, 
be had on application at the Rail Stations 
50 


ddington Station, 5th June 18 
with the 
ud Jewelled ~In 


-ONDON-M ADE WATCHE 
‘as; in gold cases, 10 guineas each The 


4 Patent detached Lever Escapement 
‘ry customer should obtain previous to the 


silver cases, 44 guir 

tch will be found in the Pamphlet publishe. 
by T. Cox Savony and Co. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, L ay 
which will be forwarded gratis on application 


( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE. 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, 
ducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety; Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob. 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroom Chandelic With glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms. 


QILESIAN WOOL. 
. tending the forthcoming and ¢ ountry Residents 
generally.—Messrs. CUTLER and n EI D, of St. James's 
Street, are manufacturing the PALETOT in the most fashion- 
able and jw iously-selected mixtures. The exceeding } cht 
ness of the fabric, and the well ads apted colours it is made in 
render it the best preservative against both dust and rain ever 
presented to their notice.—Price (kept and made to measure 
15 


in all sizes) 1. 
‘i E PALETOT, Price . (K EPT and 
MADE to MEASURE in ALL SIZES) 11. 1is.—Messrs, 
St. James's Street, have added to 
their long-established busi Tailors to the Court, the 
Army, and Navy, the Manufacture of the Paletot upon the 
ect and extensive scale yetintroduced, The material 
itis made from is a superfine Saxony cloth, thoroughly re- 
pellent of external moisture, though sufficiently porous to 
admit ofa duc escape of perspiration. 


\ ANY have assumed the use of the 
a Word PALETOT, but the ONLY PATENTEES of th 
design and material used in this unexpensive and gentlemanly 
article of dressare H.J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of Cloth, who have 
agents in every principal Town in the United Kingdom and 
its Colonies. Their London Address being REGENT 
STREET or CORNHILL id est— 


































London, con- 











To Gentlemen at- 















CUTLER and REED, of 





ess of 


















No. 114, REGENT STREET, forms a department for 
PALETOTS, &c. 
No. 116, (the next house,) is devoted for MILITARY and 


DIPLOMATIC UNIFORMS. 

No. 118, for ROBES and every novel or established 
of costume. 

120, isexclusively for BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, of 
unusual excellence. And at 22, CORNHILL Specimens of all 
may be seen, 

n each Department skilful and intelligent Assistants at- 
tend, and the admitted fact, “ That an article to be really 
cheap should be really is practically sustained . 

WHOLESALE CLOTH and SHIPPING En- 





article 





good," 


WOOLLEN 


trance at the rear in WARWICK STREET, and CHANGE 
ALLEY, in the CITY 
H. J. and D. Nicour, 114,116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 


22, Cornhill. 
kK HOREE is a New Importation by 

the Messrs. NICOLL, through their Agent in INDIA, 
It is a Cloth exceedingly well adapted, when formed into a 
PALETOT, for the raves, the sea-side, or any place of public 
amusement during the approaching warm weather. It has 
the peculiartty of resisti or counteracting, in a most re- 
markable manner, the intense heat of the sun's rays, and is 
so light (WEIGHING BUT SIX OUNCES, that it can be 
conveniently worn over another coat, which is thus effee- 
tually preserved from dust; and as it occupies, when folded, 
no more space than a pocket-handkerchief, it may be con 
cealed in the same manner when not wanted. It moreover 
conveys a most gentlemanly appeorance, is very durable, and 
when soiled becomes new again by the simple provess of 
washing The price is but ONE GUINEA AND 
The adaptation of this article to the manufacture of Palctots 
or Overcoats is PATENTED by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 11M, 
116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, & 22, CORNHILL, London 











| ARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Pamilics who 
ire imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Winton Lizgesey 


in addition to the front label used so many years, 
Elizabeth Lazenby 

nny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
pared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, 
€c. and is manufactured only at their old-established 
Sauce Warchousc, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


(| ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES 


permanently clastic, very durable, 


on the back 
wd sicned * 

KB. Lav 
to be pr 


and cheap 





Sft. Oin, wide 2 S&S ©] tft. Gin. wide t3 3 0 
tft. Gin. ditte 213 0) Sft. Hin, ditto slo f 
ift. Gin. ditto 218 ©) 5ft. Gin. ditto Is ¢ 
THE BEST Top stuffing all Horse-hair 
i ft. Oin. wide C3 10 0} ft. Gin. wire £5 0 
tft. Gin. ditto 1 0 O} Sft. Gin. ditto 51 ‘ 
ift. vin. ditto 110 © | 5ft. Gin. ditto 6 0 0 
One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, is 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL and SON'S LIST 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices 
of every description of bedding, sent free by post Lea id 
Son, Bedding Manufactur 196, (opposite the Chap l,) Tot 


tenham Court Read 


| INNEFORD'S 
NESTA 
most eminent of the 


PURE 
has been for many 
Medical 


FLUID M AG- 


years sanctioned by 


Profession, as an excell 





medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and li 208 
tion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for delicat 
Pea ues, particularly duriig Pregnancy ; and it prevents the 
I » Infants from turning sour during digestion Com 
' vith the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it for 





is hizhly 
and Co 


Aperient Draught, which 
effica ous Prepored by Dinseronp 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the awe ve 
Gloves and BRelts,) 172, New ond Stre London, 
all respectable Che mists throughout the ‘e mpire 


ER ' ve . rr 

LIVER COMPLAINT of a MOST 

4 HOPELESS NATURE CURED by HOLLOWAY'S 
VILLS.—Mr. Thomas Clark, of Lake Georg New South 
Wales, was seriously aftlicted for years with a liver complaint 
His medical attendants, after trying all their skill, candidly 
gave their opinion that his case was hopeless. In this situa 
tion, and when expecting that every dty would terminite his 
earthly career, a friend recommended him to try Holloway's 
who was cured by 


Dispensing 
d Horse-hair 
and sold by 











Pills, assuring him that he knew a person 
them of that complaint. He adopted the advice, and found 
speedy relief from taking them ; and was in a short time per 





Sold by all Vend. ws of Medicines, 


fectly restored to health. 
Strand. 


and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, 
London 
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RLD, ITS ORIGIN AND END, &e. Xe. 
= Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EVELATIONS OF EGYPTIAN 
, MYSTE RIES, or of the Revolutions of Nature 
a Art, &e. as sung by the Greek Lyric Poets. 
aa A aber _—> work.’ W "eekly ( - ‘onicle 
By Rosert How arp, M. 
Hexry Coisvry, Publis J 13, Great 
Lond rarlborot zh Stree ts $ and all Booksellers. 





sEW WOR Kk ‘BY “JOHN EVELYN, 
Author of “* Sylva,” &e. 

x begs to announce that he will shortly 

publish a New Work by the celebrated Joun Everyy, 


entitled RELIGION; 
and Investigation of 


THE HISTORY OF 
ng a condensed Statement 
go and Scriptural E a nees. Now first pub- 
lished, by permission of w. Evelyn, Esq. M.P. from 
the Original MS. in the ie ury at Wotton. Edited, 
with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. Evanson, B.A. Rector 
of Lansoy, Monmouth- shire. In 2 vols. post Svo. price 
21s. bound. — 
sry CoLpunx, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
-_ 0 Inders received by all Booksel 


lers. 


——_— 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


R COLBURN’S 
M NEW NOVELS. 
To be had at = the Libraries. 


LA — E; an ‘Historical Romance. 


A. Trotiorr, Esq. 3 vols. 


ll. 
NNE DYS AR T; a Tale of 
Life. 3 vols. 
“ * Very superior to the generality of novels.” 
« Rem: arkable for its tale ~ and acuteness.” 


wn TOWE i; or the 


Everyday 


Spectator 

Literary 

Gaxwtte, 

Early Days 
of Cardinal Wolsey. ‘ 

Ry the Rev. R. 


M.A. 


CosBoLp, 


3 vols. with Six Illustrations. 
Iv. 
GTORY OF A MAN OF FASHION; 
kK or Sin and Sorrow. 3 vols. 


v. 
peda ate AT MATLOCK. 
, By Dr. Suriron Mackenzie, 


Author of ** Titian.” 
3vols. Just ready. 
R BENTLEY’S LIST 
rOR JUNE. 


Francis Puiszky. 

TAR IN HUNGARY in 1848-9. 

By MAX SCHLESINGEI Edited, with Introduc- 

by Francis Puiszxy, Ex-Secretary to 

his Imperial, Roys al, and Apostolic Majesty, Ferdinand 
King of Hungary. 2 vols. post Svo. 


tion and Notes, 


Mis Panpoe’s New 

\ EMOIRS ‘of the QUEE NS of SPALN, 

i to the Reign of her present Majesty ISABEL II. 

With the Remarkable Events that occurred during thei 

Reigns, and Anecdotes of their Courts. By Miss Par- 

por, Author of ** Louis the Fourteenth and the Court 

of France.” Vol. I. (to be completed in three.) 
Published this day. 


a Novel. 


post Svo 





a *225 HOW "ARD; 
By Mrs. Bet 


MARTIN. 


HE EMPEROR 


2 vols. 


CHARLES YV. and 


his MINISTERS. A Series of Letters now first 
published from the Originals in the Imperial Family 
Archives at Vienna. With Notices of the Emperor and 


a Connecting Narrative 
Svo, with Portrait 


By Wititiam Beapronp, M.A, 


; Latest News or CALIroRnia 
‘IX MONTHS in the GOLD MINES, 
\ from a Journal of Three Years’ Residence in 


Upper and Lower California, 1847-8- By E.G. Ber- 
rum, Lieutenant First Regiment New York Volunteers 
Fools« ap Svo. Gs. Published this day. 
ulditions and corres 


DUKE OF KE 


Second Edition, revised, wit! 


tT LIFE of “the 
By tl 


tions 











\ Rev. Enskine Neate, M.A of 
* The Life Book of a Labourer,” &« Second lition, 
Svo. Portrait, Ls. On Monday nest. 


1 ASSI, the Greek Patriot. 
Romance. Post Swo. 10s, 6d. 


LDublished 
‘ ah ‘ . +" . re . 
= THIRD EDITION OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD: or Travels in the United 


States in 1816-7, By Auex. Mackay, Esq. Rev 
throughout } vols. post ’ 


JHYSICIAN AND PATIENT; a Pre 


tical View of the Mutual Duties, Relation ‘nd 


RAs oe 


is day 


Interests of the Medical Profession and Commut ity 
Edited, with Introduction and ‘Note s, by Epwanp 
BentLey, M.D. Fools up Svo. 7s. Gd, 


iia WORLD OF MATTER and th 


i WORLD OF SPIRITS; or Echoes from the 
oe By the Rev. I Cunisrmas, M.A, Author 
* The Cradle of the Twin Giants. Svo. 10s. Gd. 


On Monday nest. 


ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 


LATE WAR IN HUNGARY in 1848-9. By an 
English Officer in the Austrian Service. Edited by 
W. Warre Tyxpate, Author of “The Island of 


Sardinia Post 8vo 


hur cen a 2. Trey 
HE MINISTRY of the BEAUTIFUL. 
By Henry sames Sr AcK, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple. Small Svo. 6s. 
Ricnarp Bexiiry, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Maj s 
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Now ready, 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF LEIGH HUNT; 


WITH REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


In three volumes, post 8vo. with Three Portraits, price 31s. 6d. in embossed cloth, 


London: Smrru, 


ELper, 


and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





die's Select Library, June 
Th 'NT’S 
EIGH HUNT'S AU TOBIOGR AP HY 
4 may be ebtained this day at MUDIE’S LIBRARY by 
every Subscriber of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by 
all first-class Subscribers of Three and Five Guineas per An 
num. 12,000 Volumes per Annum of the best and newest 
Works is the present rate of increase, and every care is taken 
to prevent delay or disappointment A Prospectus will be 
forw arde dc on n applic ation 


. olles Street, ( avendish | Square 
JOR SIX GUINEAS A YEAR Sub- 
scribers to BULL'S LIBRARY are supplied with all 
the \iW WORKS for perusal in every part of the Kingdom, 
and two guineas’ worth to keep at the end of each ye 
ing then distributed. Subscriptions are re 
amount according to the number of volumes 
rhe Catalogue of new and popular works now in 
course of gratuitous delivery may be had on application A 
post-oftice order for the subscription, addressed Mr. Beit, 19, 
Holles Street, will insure an immediate supply in any part of 
the hingdom, without the delay of a previous correspondence 


\\ WESTERN REPUBLICS OF AMERICA; 
with Remarks upon the cutting of the Great Ship Canal 
through Central America By Groner Byam, late 
Forty-third Light Infantry. With Illustrations. Ready. 
By the Author, with a Frontispiece, 5s 
WILD LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 
iF 
or SUMMER 
Fellow of 






required 





NEW BOOKS. 


ANDERINGS IN SOME OF THE 


same 


MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
Trinity College 


GAZPACHO; 
By W. G. Crank, M.A. 
Cambridge 7s. Gd. 

III. 

AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, AND SAVOY. A 


Summer Ramble. By C. R. Weip, Author of * His- 
tory of the Royal Society.” 8». Gd. 
Iv. 
HESPEROS; or Travels in the West. By Mrs. 
Hovsroun, Author of Texas and the Gulf of 


Mexico.” 
London : 


Two volumes. lis 


Joun W PARK! r, West Strand. 


rABLES ON DR 
ust published, pric 
A seetesor tanh 


showing the Number of 


AINING. 
2s. 6d. cloth, 
son DRAINING; 


and of Rods of 








Roods 


Drains, in any quantity of Land from 1 Pole to 100 
Acres, and from 4 to 35 Yards Apart. Also, the Num- 
ber of Tiles, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 18 Inches long, required 
for from | Rood or Rod to 20,000 Roods or Rods. And 


Tanks and measuring their 


Second Edition, 


for constructing 
Jamps STRACHAN, 
with additions. 

By the same 
Seventh Edition 


Directions 
Contents. By 
fully revised, 


care- 


Author, 


price 2s, 6d. cloth, of 


A NEW SET OF TABLES for computing the 
Weight of Cattle by Measurement, the Quantity of Hay 
in Ricks of different Forms, the Value of Land, Xe. X« 
lo which is now added, a Concise System of FARM 
BOOK-KEEPING, 

rhe Book-keeping is also sold separately, price 6d 


Oniver and Boyp; London: Simpkey, 


Marsnau., and Co. 


Edinburgh : 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 

ig \NGLER'S COMPANION to the 
RIVERS umd LOCHS of SCOTLAND By 

fuomas Top Sropparr. In post price 10s. 6d 

With a Fishing Map of Scotland and other Illustrations 


SvoO. 


SCOTLAND 


15 vol 


TT 
PHE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
By the Minist of the respective 


Svo. price Lil, ]Gs J 


Parishes. 


¢ Counties are sold separately 
i 

COUNTY ATLAS of SCOT- 

Maps, and a General Map of Scot- 

iilways Bound in leather for the 


BLACK WOOD'S 
LAND Phirty-one 
land with the R 
pocket, price 16s 


COUNTIES of 
for tlhe 


Iv. 
MAPS of the 
yinted on cloth, in 


BLACK WOOD'S 
SCOTLAND M« 
, ls. each. 


a case 


v. 

LAYS of the DEER FOREST; with an Essay on 

ID -stalking and Roe-hunting, Notes of Remarkable 

Incidents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the Clans 

{ Notices of Natural History in the Deer Forest 

By Joun Sowreski Srvarv and Caries Er 
2 post Sve. 21s. 


WARD 


STUART. vols 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londen 
PRIZE-LOOKS FOR one LEGES AND SCIIOOLS 
a ARY of Gi REEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 2/ 
DICTIONARY of GREEK ud ROMAN BIO- 


GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY dvol 7. Los. Gd, 


1. 
NIEBUHR’s HISTORY of ROMI 5 vols. Svo 


M. Gis. Ged. 


IV 
TURES on the 


NIEBUHR'’s LE HISTORY of 

ROMI By Dr. Scumrrz. 3 vols. 8vo. L/. 4s. 
v 

YOUNG'S LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPILY 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

DR. LATHAM'S ENGLISH LANGUAGI 8vo 
lds vil. 

REV. W. LINWOOD'’sS LEXICON to 2SCHY- 
LUS. 8vo. 12 Vill. 

DR. s¢ MMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 


1X. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of TAYLOR, 
WALTON, and MABERLY’S PUBLICATIONS, 
post-free to any one writing for them. 
and Manerty, 28, Upper 
Paternoster Row. 


WALTON, 
and Ivy Lane, 


London: TayLor, 
Gower Street, 


toe ECLECTIC REVIEW, for June. 
CONTAINS : 
. Warburton’s Conquest of Canada. 
The Roman: a Dramatic Poem. 
Miller's Footprints of the Creator 
Miracle. 
4. Exeter Hall Lectures. 
5. Ship Passage in Central America to the Pacific. 
6. History of the Newspaper Press. 
7. Mure’s L anguage and Literature of Greece. 
8. General Klapka’s War of Independence in Hungary. 
9%. The Metropolition Interments Bill. 
Reviews of the Month, Se. Ke 
Wakp and Co, 27, P: ate ‘rnoste r Row. 


| ELEN FAIRFAX.—-THE LADIES’ 

COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Lovupoy, for 
June 8, Conrarns Chapter I. of a New Tale, founded on 
fact, by Mrs. James Wurrrie, called HELEN FAIR- 
FAX; also the Conclusion of the Headsman's Son; 
Botany, No. 13, with Illustrations ; Household Re ceipts, 
by Miss Acron ; the Work-basket, with Illustrations, 
&e. &c. Published Weekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d.; and 
in Monthly Parts, Is. 2d. each. Parts 1 to 5 may now 
ay had. The First Volume will be published July 1. Office, 

, Bouverie Street ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Law versus 





This day is publis shed, post 9vo. Ilustr: ited, 12 s. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of GEO- 
LOGY, MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO- 





GRAPHY. By Davip T. Ansrep, M.A. F.RS. &e. 
Professor of Geology at King’s College, London, Lee- 
turer on Mineralogy and Geology at the H. EB. 1. C, 


Mil. Sem. at Addiscombe, and at the Putney College, 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 





On Thursday 1 ay next will be published, price ls, the new 
dition of 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Old Jolliffe,” and ** A Sequel” to Ditto, 
Also, now ready, the Fourth Edition of ONLY. Price 
ls. 6d. And the Thirteenth Edition of ‘A TRAP to 
a a SUNBEAM.” By the same Author. 
Price Is. 
rHE THREE BEARS; an Hour 
the Great Bear's Stery ; a series of 
Illustrated for Children. Price 2s. 
coloured, 
W. N. Wrieurt, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, 


at Bearwood, and 
Tales in Verse and 
each plain, and 3s. 


Pall Mall. 
NEW WORKS. 

Will be published on the 10th inst. in 1 vol. 
cloth, price ls, 6d. 

\* HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 
j CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. By L. Ray- 
MOND DE VERICOUR. 

On the 12th inst. in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Joun Stores Smiru, Aus 
thor of “* Mirabeau, a Life His tory.’ 

On the Mth inst. in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s, 

THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as ex- 
emplified in the Religious Developments of the Greeks 
and Hebrews. 

London : 


post 8vo. 


Joun Cuarman, 142 Strand. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth, 
" E SHOE AND CANOE; Pictures 

of Travel in the Canadas, Ilustrative of Scenery 
and Colonial Life, &c. By Joun J. Biosny, M.D, 
Honorary Member of the American Geological Society, 
ind late British Secretary to the Boundary Commission, 
With Twenty Engravings on Stecl, and Four Maps. 

* In the publication of this werk Messrs. Chapman 
ind Hall have done the community good 
service, While the author has himself a high 
reputation for observation, for ability, and, better than 
all, for humanity.” — Observer 

* The style is lively, 


ecungrating 
earned fo 


and the sketches of life and 


cenery ave dashed in with light and graphic touches. 
itlas 
The most entertaining volumes that we have read 
on the rivers, woods, wilds, cities, towns, villages, 
farms, and inhabitants, of the Canadas Each page is 
of itself a picture Will be found instructive and 
entertaining to all classes of the publ *. Weekly News. 


London: CuarMan and Haus, 186, Strand. 


Just published, in crown o tavo bound in cloth, 


price lOs. Od 

‘ABLES of the STRENGTH and DE- 

FLECTION of TIMBI KR. By Wittiam Lea, 
surveyor, Birmingham. 

Theve tables are constructed for the 

termining by inspection, or by simpl 

und division, the dimensions of any 


purpose of de- 
multiplication 
description of 
to have, 


timber requisite to carry a given weight, or 
when loaded, a given deflection They are desig med 
for the use of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, 


and others, who 
converting timber 
generally, or for 
given pressures, 


Engineers, Ship-builders, 
may be in any way interested in 
( antlings for building purpose 
otherwise sustaining transversely any 
London: Smmpkiux, Marsua.., and Co. Stationers’ 
Hall Court. E. C. Osnornxe, Birmingham. 


Surveyors 


into st 


Svo. cloth, 5s. Second Edition, greatly 


enlarged, 
Wave ON STRICTURE OF THE 
URETHR 


Just published, 


A: its PATHOLOGY and TREAT- 
and on the Curative Powers of Potassa Fusa 
; with Cases. By Rowxrr Wave, F.R.C.8, 
Westminster General Dis- 


MENT; 
in that disease 
Senior Surgeon to the 
pee nheary. . 
“Ee vide — the result of extensive experience.”— 
Lancet. » have little doubt of the me rits of this 
work insuring it an extensive circulation.” Medical 
Times. ‘‘It should oceupy a place in the library of 
every one who may be called upon to treat stric ture.” 
Medical Gazette. 
London: J. Cuvremitt, Princes Street, Soho. 
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Just published, 
OCIAL POSITIO) 
mendations.” A Satire. 
Witu1aM Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 


‘ “ «Our Recom- 





Just published, price 1s. : 
A LETTER from the GHOST of Sir 
EDMUND SAUNDERS to the Lord Chancellor 
COTTENHAM on the Commission for LAW RE- 
FORM.—London: w mM. BenntnG and Co. 43, Fleet St. St. 
i QUART ERLY RE VIEW, No. 
CLXXIII. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the 22d, and BILLS for insertion by the 24th inst. 
‘Joun Mcrr Ay, Albemarle Street. 














HORACE. 





Just published, price 


HE ARS POETICA OF 


Translated into English Verse, by the Rev. 
Cuarves O’Nerun Pratt, M.A. 
London: Wurrraker and Co. Macclesfield: Swiy- 


NERTON and Brown. 





This d day, foolscap octavo, price 2s. 
REE TRADE AND ITS SO-CALLED 
SOPHISMS. Being a Reply to “ Sophisms of 
¥ree Trade, &c. Examined, by a Barrister.” 
London: Joun W. ——, West Strand. 


tion Sermon. 





Th is day, octavo 
ANGERS TO TRU TH “FROM CON- 
TROVERSY AND AGITATION. A Visita- 
By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrre- 


vos, Rector of Hagley, and Chaplain to Earl Spencer. | 
With an Appendix on the Controversy on Baptism. | 


Published by request. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
y ready, price 10s, 6d. 
{ITY OF THE JUGGLERS; or Free- 
/ Trade in Souls. A Romance of the ‘* Golden” 
Age. By W. Norrn. ba 4 highly-finished Copper- 
plate Engravingy, by Pr. . T. BetLew. 
J. Gums anes k Street, Str: and. 











yw re: yeady, pric 
MHE SPEECHES ‘of ‘Sir WILLIAM 
MOLESWORTH, Bart. M.P. on the BILL for 
the better GOVERNMENT of the AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES, during the present Session of Parliament. 
JAMES Ripaw AY, Piccadilly; and all Bookse le rs. 


12s. 6d. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait, 
YELECT SPEEC ae OF 
kK PETER BURROWES, Esq. K.C, at the Bar and 
in Parliament (Ireland.) Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Wavpron Burrowes, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Dublin: Hopers and Smrra, Publishers. London: 
Simpkuy, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


0. price 6s.; by post, Gs. Gd. 
Tan WE ST OF IRELAND AS A 
FIELD FOR INVESTMENT. By James Carmo, 
Farmer, Baldoon, Author of * High Farming under 
Liberal Covenants.” With Map of Ireland, and Plan 
ef Farm-buildings. 
Wi.tiim Biackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Tow, London. 


~ PARLOU R LIBRARY. Vol. 4. Now ready, 
VASTELNEAU; or the Ancient Régime. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, in this series 
THE GIPSY. | THE ROBBER. 
ONE IN A THOUSAND. | MARY of BURGUNDY, 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; or the Tenants of the Heart. 
Each complete in 1 vol. price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Simms and M‘Inryre, London and Belfast. Sold by all 
___ Bookse llers, and at all the Railw: ay Stations. 


pportu NE’S EPITOME of the FU NDS. 
Now ready, the 15th Edition of this popular 
GU IDE to the FUNDS~—English, Forei ign, and Ameri- 
can; including Railways and Joint Stock Banks. Ar- 
ranged and revised by D. Morrer Evans, Author of 
« The Commercial Crisis, 1847-48,” ** The Annual Com- 
mercial Register,” &c. 
Lerts, Son, and Srrer, Publishers by appointment 
of the Ordnance Map of England, 8, Royal Exchange. 


NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR 
SCHOOLS.--In 12mo. price 6s. 6¢. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, and her 
DEPENDENCIES, during the last Four Cen- 
turies. For the Use of Young Persons and Schools. 
By the Author of a ‘History of France.” Edited by 
the Rev. Joun Sepcwick, M.A. Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; and one of the Masters in the Ord- 
nance School, Carshalton. 
Rivrncrons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo | Place. 


NE - BOOK FOR INVALIDS. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 

YICKNESS, its TRIALS & BLESSINGS. 
kK Rivinenene, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo 
‘lace. Of whom may be had, 

1. HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND 
SUFFERING. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fosnery. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

2. SACRED POEMS FOR MOURNERS. 
by the Rev. R. C. Trencn. 6s, 6d. 


In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 

M= SMOIRS AND PAPERS OF SIR 

ANDREW MITCHELL, K.B. Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of Great Britain to the Court of Prussia, from 1756 to 
1771. By Axprew Bisser, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of Line oln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
With a Portrait. 

London : 186, 


Just published, in post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

YWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 

LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayir Sr. Joux, 
Author of ** Adventures in the Ly bian Desert,” &c. 

* This volume will bear comparison with the very 
best of its class that have been published in our day, 
and to no branch of the literature of travel have such 
lively and striking contributions been lately mete as 














Edited 





CHAPMAN and Hatt, Strand. 


to our knowledge of the countries of the East.’ 
Eraminer. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


THE LATE | 


A | 


NEW WORKS 


I. 


Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON’S DICTION- 
ARY of GEOGRAPHY, DESCRIPTIVE, PHYSI- 
CAL, STATISTICAL, and HIStORICAL: forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. S8vo. 1,440 
pages, price 36s. [On Wednesday nest. 


Il. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRA 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, (1850, 


publication in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
Part I. ready. 


APHICAL 


in course of 
price 5s. each. 


IIT. 

LETTERS on HAPPIN VESS, addressed 
toa Friend. Bythe Authoress of ‘* Letters to my 
Unknown Friends.” Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

IV. 


DAUGHTER. 


Edited by the 


By the 
Tkev. W. 


EARL’'S 


Amy Herbert.” 


The 


Authoress of * 


Sewe tt, B.D. Preacher at Whitehall. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
9s. | Vert Week. 
, 

GOD and MAN. By the Rey. Ronerr 


* The Omnipresence of 
On Thursday nest. 


Monteomery, M.A. Author of” 
the Deity.” 8vo. 
VI. 

The COURSE of CREATION. By the 
Rev. Jonny Anperson, D.D. Minister of Newburgh, 
Fife. S8vo. 9s, 

vu. 
STIAN 


CHRI COMMON- 





The 


WEALTH; with its Tr: — —_ into French. By | 
Joun MINTER Moran. FINCTION du PAU- | 
PERISME; with its Tr -.. aoe into English. By 


Lovurs N APor ron Boxararre. With Three coloured 


Plates. Imperial 4to. 12s. 6d. | 
Vill. | 

DISCOURSES addressed to MIXED | 
CONGREGATIONS. ty Joun H. Newman, Priest | 


of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 2d Edition. Svo, 12s. 


IX. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. Copiously Ilustrated 
by W. HL. Barrirrr. Part VI. 4te. 2s, 


x. 


ESSAYS SELECTED from CONTRI- 


BUTIONS to the EDINBURGIL REVIEW. By 
Ilenry RoGrrs. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
XI. 
A HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By the Rey. Cuartes Merivare, B.D. 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Vols. I. and Il. 8vo. 28s. 
x1. 
The VIRGIN WIDOW; a Play. By 
Hesry Taytor, Author of * The Statesman.” Feap. 


Svo. 6s. 
XII. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DIS- 
EASES AFFECTING the SKIN. By the late Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, F.L.S.; Completed and Edited by Dr. 
FE. A. Parkes, Physician to University Cellege Hospi- 
tal. S8vo. On Thursday nest. 
XIV. 
Dr. GEORGE MOORE 
DISEASE, and REMEDY, 


considered in a few of their 
BLOOD. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


On HEALTH, 
familiarly and practically 
RELATIONS to the 


xv. 
BANFIELD and WELD’S STATISTI- 
CAL COMPANION for 1850. New Edition, corrected 
and extended to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


XVI. 


CLIFFE’S BOOK of NORTH WALES 
its SCENERY and ANTIQUITIES, HIGHWAYS 
and BYWAYS, LAKES, STREAMS, and RAIL- 
WAYS. With Map and Illustrations. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


XVIT. 


A VISIT to SHERWOOD 
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